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JOINS 


To His EXCELLENCY 


JOHN 
Lord CARTERET 


Baron of HawNes, one of the 
Lords of his Majestr's 
moſt honourable Privy Coun- 
cil, and Lord Lieutenant 
General, and General Go- 


dernor of the K tngdom of 
IRELAND, &c. 


My Lok, 
RETOUR Lordſhip is fo 
good a Judge in all 
1 the Branches of po- 
lite 33 that I am a- 
fraid I do not ſufficiently 
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conſult the Intereſts of my 
own Reputation, in dedica- 
ting to your Lordſhip a Per- 
formance, of which I have 
my ſelf ſo mean an Opinion. 
Yet ſtill as you are not only 
a bright Example, but alſo a 
Patron of Learning, I am 
encourag'd to think, that 
you will look with a favou- 
rable Eye on any Attempt 
that Way, and hope that 
you will, at leaſt, pardon, 
what, 1t may be, you cannot, 
in your better Judgment , 
approve of, = 
Bur whatever Acceptance 
the following Work may meet 
with at your Lordſhip's 
C 
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Hands, I beg Leave to take 
this Opportunity of profeſ- 
ſing, in a moſt humble Man- 
ner, the lively Senſe I have 
of your Worth. 

Tus publickly to name 
your Lordſhip, is to propoſe 
to the World a Perſon, whom 
the moſt engaging Qualities 
conſpire to recommend to 
the Eſteem and Affection of 
all Men. 

T Is the Property of great 
Souls to be above Flattery. 
To offer any thing of this 
Kind might jultly be eftcem- 
ed an unpardonable Offence; 
but Praiſe is the common 
Tribute which Juſtice owes 
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to Merit: To refuſe you 
this would be an Injury to 
Virtue. 

So there are, who being 
adorn'd with great and good 
Qualities, are yet unequal to 
themſelves. I heſe are apt to 
be envy'd at the ſame time 
that they are admir'd. But 
that regular Compoſition of 
Virtues, which ſhines in your 
Lordſhip, forbids our Envy, 
becauſe it commands our 
Love. 

THost who are conſpicu- 
ous only by their Greatneſs, 
become the Objects of Ter- 
ror, not of Love; but that 
native Goodneſs, that Sweet- 

neſs 
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neſs of Temper, that Can- 
dour and Affability which ſo 
eminently di{tinguiſh your 
Lordſhip, render your Great- 
neſs amiable, by making it 
fanuliar ; they proclaim you 


a Friend of Mankind, and 
allure us, that *tis for our 
Good that you are Great. 
To perform great Actions 
is eſſential to, but yet does 
not of it ſelf compleat the 
Character of a great Man. 
An extraordinary Superio- 
rity of Genius is neceſſary 
to ſupport the natural Weak- 
neſs of our Mind, and to 
reſiſt that Pride, which a 
Conſciouſneſs of having done 
A 4 great 
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great Actions is apt to in- 
ſpire. Tis here that your 
Lord ſbip excels; this is the 
brighteſt Part of your Cha- 
racter; and *tis the more ſo, 
becauſe you ſeem to be inſen- 
ſible, that you excel in both 
theſe Branches of true Great- 
neſs. But that ſame Model- - 
ty, which makes you regard- 
leſs of your own Perfections, 
makes others ſee the more. 
AN ordinary Merit walks 
by Now Steps, and diſcovers 
it ſelf by almoſt inſenſible 
Degrees; but uncommon 
Virtues force their. Way be- 
times, and immediately ſhine 
in a full and ſurpriſing Luſ- 


tre. 
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tre. Ihe Application of this 
to your Lordſhip 1s ſelf-evi- 
dent. You have begun the 
Race of Honour with Ap- 
plauſe, where others have en- 
ded it with Glory ; and the 
Choice which our gracious 
and amiable King has made 
of your Lordſhip, to repre- 
{ent his Perſon, and to diſ- 
penſe his Favours in another 
Kingdom, 1s confeſs'd by all 
to be the deſerv'd Reward of 
your great and early Virtues. 

Warn Fame is founded 
on Actions, which are the 
Reſult of *true Sentiments of 
Greatneſs, it railes the Pa- 
triot above the ordinary 


Laws 
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Laws of Mortality : And 
whilſt the Memory of Mul- 
titudes ſurvives them, no 
longer than Marble and 
Beale can ſubſiſt, Virtue finds 
a living Monument in the 


Hearts of Men. A Monu- 


ment! wide as the World, and 


laſting as Truth. 
Tris View is worthy of the 
molt refined Ambition. Y our 


Lordſhip is juſtly fir'd at 


the Proſpect ; and your Aſ- 
ſiduouſneſs in deſerving, is 
the ſure Way to obtain that 
Fame: Such Crowns of Glo- 
ry being the certain Reward 
of thoſe, who deſire to obtain 
an immortal Name, by ma- 


king others happy. THAT 
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Thar you may live to 
add Dignity to your paternal 
Honours, to execute the great 
Deſigns which you have al- 
ready form'd, and to be a 
National Bleſſing, by becom- 
ing, in the Hands of God, a 
happy Inſtrument, in ſcttling 
and ſecuring to us, our Reli- 
gion and our Liberties, i is the 
ſincere Prayer of, 


Mr Loxo, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moft obedient, and 
Moſt humble Servant, 


HENRY Gar ly. 
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HE following Papers, which 
J now commit to the Public, 
have lain by me unregarded 
| theſe many Tears. They were 
firſl undertaken at the Requeſt of a 
Perſon, who at preſent ſhall be name- 
leſs. Since that Time I have been wholly 
diverted from Studies of this Nature, 
and my Thoughts have been emplay d 
about Subjects of a much greater Conſe- 
quence, and more agreeable to my Pro- 
fefſron : Inſomnch, that I had nothing 
in my Mind leſs than the Publication 
of theſe Papers; but ſome Friends, who 
had perus'd them, were of Opinion, that 
| they 
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they deſerv'd to be publiſh*d, and that 
hos might afford an agreeable Enter- 
tainment, not without ſome Profit to 
the Reader. Thele Motives prevail'd 
upon me to give them a ſecond Care, | 
and to beſtow upon them ſo much Pains, 
as was neceſſary to put them in that 
State, in which they now appear. 

Tk firſt Piece that the Reader will 
meet with zs, A Critical Ess Ax on 
Characteriſtic-Writings: It treats of the 
Origin of thoſe Writings : It points ont 
the general Laws to be obſerv'd in ſuch 
Compoſitions, and it contains ſome Re- 
Hexion on Theophraſtus s and Mr. de la 
Bruyere's Performances in this Way. 
The Deſien of this at leaſt is, I think, 
new. Mr. Fabricius mentions a * Book, 
which, by its Title, ſhowd bear ſome Re- 
lation to this Eſſay, but tho? I have en- 
quir'd after it pretty firifty, yet 1 
never cou'd get a Sight of it, nor have 
I convers'd with any Perſon that had 
Perus d it. THe 
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Tas next Piece is a Tranſlation of 
the Moral Characters of Theophraſtus: . 
from the Greek. This ts not the firſt 


„Tine that Theophraſtus has appear'd in 
F 2 modern Dreſs. Mr. de la Bruyere 
' = tranſlated him into French: And this 
„Was the Foundation of thoſe Characters, 
WY which he himſelf compos*d, and which 
/ gave Riſe to thoſe many Performances, 


that were afterwards attempted in the 
ame Way. Mr. Menage has highly 
* extolPd this Tranſlation. Elle eſt, ſays 


| be, bien belle, & bien francoiſe, '& 
montre que ſon Auteur entend parfaite- 
I ment le Grec. Je puis dire que jy ay 
q vu des Choſes, que, peut etre, Faute 


d' Attention, je n'avois pas vues dans le 
L Grec. This is great,; and it muſt be own'd 
l that Mr. Menage was a Man of very 
extenſive Learning, and a great Maſter 
of the Greek Tongue but that his Judg- 
ment was always equal to his Know- 
tedg of Words, will not be ſo readily 
d aid. Beſides, the Credit of the 


* 


© Menagiana, El- 2c, f 1715. T. 4.5. 219- 
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Books ending in ana runs very low, and 
in particular the Menagiana have been 
diſound by Mr. Menage's own * Rela- 
tions, as being mjurious to the Merit 
and Memory of that great Man. And 
therefore muſt ſtill be left to the 
inquiſitrve and judicious Reader to deter- 
mine, whether thoſe Faults, which 1 
have obſery*d in Mr. de a Bruyere's 
Tranſlation are juſtly cenſur*d or not. 

TAE Characters of Theophraſtus 
have been twice tranſlated. into Engliſh. 
The former Tranſlation is anonymous, 
and the latter was done by the inge- 
nious Mr. Euſtace Budgell, Ir will be 
expected that I ſhouwd ſay ſomething of 
theſe two Tranſlations. And I ſhall be 
the more ready to do this, becauſe I 
ſhall hereby inſenſibly lead the Reader 
to the Reaſons which induc'd me to un- 
dertake a third. 

THE anonymous Engliſh Tranſlation 
1 ſaid to have been done upon the 
Greek. But this is only a Pre- 


on, and a low Artifice of the ignorant 
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Tranſlator : For in reality *tis no more 
than a mean and inſipid Tranſlation of 
the French of Mr. de la Bruyere, re- 
viSPd upon the Latin of Caſaubon, which 
anſwers almoſt verbally to the Original 
Greek. IF this were a Matter of Im- 
portance, I uod here fully demonſtrate 
it : For the Fact is fo glaring, that 
tho" the Tranſlator is wholly unknown to 
me, yet I can aver what I have aſſerted 
to be Truth, almoſt as certainly, as if I 
had been an EyeWitneſs to the doing of it, 
Mr. Budgell's Tranſlation muſt be own'd 
to be polite : But Politeneſs 1s not the 
only Qualification that is requir'd in 
ſuch a Tranſlation. The learu'd Reader, 
who underſtands the Original, will con- 
ſider it in a different View. And to 


| qudg of it according to thoſe Rules which 


Tranſlators ought to obſerve, it muſt be 


condemn d. In general, it is not exact 


and accurate enough ; but what is far 
worſe, Mr. Budgell gives, iu too ma 
Inſtances, his own Thoughts inſtead of 
repreſent ing the true Senſe of Theophraſ— 
tus. This is perverting the Humour 9f 


the Original, and, in Effect, making 4 
a new 
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Fil new Work, inſtead of giving only a 
| Tranſlation. Mr. Budgell ingenuouſiy con- 
feſſes, that he has taken a great deal 
of Liberty but when a Tranſlator con- 
I! fees thus much, it does but give the 
4 Reader good Reaſon to ſuſpett, that in- 
ſtead of taking a great deal, he has in 
reality taken too much, 

Ax TIN T Authors (when they are 
tranſlated [) ſuffer in nothing more, than 
en having the Manners and Cuſtoms, 70 
which they allude, trausform'd into the 
Manners and Cuſtoms of the preſent 
Age. By this Liberty, or rather Li- 
rentionſneſs of Tranſlators, Authors not 
only appear in a different Dreſs, but 
they become unlike themſelves, by loſing 
that peculiar and diſtinetide Character 
in which they excel. This is moſt pal- 
pable in thoſe Authors, whoſe Charac- 
ter conſiſts in Humour. Let any one 
read Terence, as he is tranſlated by 
Mr. Echard, and he will take him to 
have been a Buffoon: Whereas Terence 
never dealt in ſuch a Kind of low Mirth. © 
His true Character is, to have afforded 
ts his Spettators and Readers the graveſt, | 

and 
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and, at the ſame Time, the moſt a gree- 
able, moſt polite Entertainment of any 
antient Author now extant. This is, 
in ſome Meaſure, the Caſe of Theo- 
phraſtus : He has been transform'd, 
and he has ſuſfer'd in the Transforma- 
tion. What I have endeavour'd is, to 
do him that Juſtice which, I think, he 
has not hitherto met with, by preſerving 
the native Simplicity of his Charafters, 
by retaining thoſe antient Manners and 
Cuſtoms which he alludes to, and keep. 
ing up the peculiar Humour of the Ori- 
ginal as nearly, as the Difference of 
Language wowd allow. This ts the 
Attempt; how far I have ſucceeded, 
muſt be left to the judicious and curious 
Reader to determine. Thus much TI 
thought neceſſary to ſay concerning for- 
mer Tranſlations, in order to juſtify my 
own Undertaking, which will not ac- 
quire an intrinſic Merit from the Cen- 
ſures, that I have paſsd upon others. 
No : The Faults of others cannot exte- 
nuate our own; and that Stamp, which 
every Work carries along with it, can 
only determine of what Kind it really is. 
a 2 Tas 
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Tas Reader will expeft that T ſhou'd 
here ſay a Word or two concerning the 
Notes which follow the Characters 
Some Authors or Commentators (cal 
them which you will) out of a vain 
Qſtentation of Literature, lay bold of 
the ſlighteſt Opportunities to expoſe all 
their Learning to the World, without 
ever knowing when they have faid e- 
nough: Inſomuch, that in mojt Commen- 
taries upon antient Authors, one may 
ſooner meet with a Syſtem of Antiqui- 
ties, than with Solutions of the real 
Difficulties of the Text. Conſides d 
barely as a Tranſlator, I lay under ng 
immediate Neceſſity of writing Notes, 
but then as I was highly concern'd, 
even in that Capacity, to lay before the 
Engliſh Reader, what I took to be the 
true Senſe of the Greek, and as ] far” 
ther propos d to preſerve that particu 
lar Humour. of the Original, which de 
ends on thoſe Manners and Cuſtoms 
which are alluded to, I found my ſelf 
neceſſitated to add Gave - Notes; but yet 
have endeavour'd to ſhun that Fault, 
which ] have already cenſur' d, by ſaying 
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no more, but what was immediately 
neceſſary, to illuſtrate the Text, to vin- 
- 3 dicate @ receiv'd Senſe, or to propoſe 
242 ned one. 

i J am not conſcious of having made 
any great Excurſions beyond the Bounds 
which theſe Rules preſerib'd to me, 
unleſs it is in the Chapter concerning 
Superſtition. And even here, unleſs the 
Commentary had been ſomewhat copious, 
the Text it ſelf wou'd have appear' d 
like a motly Piece of myſteriaus Non- 
ene. Thus much J thought my ſelf 
{ 7 oblig'd to do in Juſtice to Theophraſtus; 
) and as for the Enlargements which J 
A have made, over and above what wow f 
„ *® have ſatisfy\d this Demand, they will 
„not, tis hop'd, be unacceptable to the 
5 


curious Reader. They are Digreſſions [ 
own 5 but I ſhall not here offer to make 
one Digreſſion to excuſe another, or, ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom and Practice of 
EY modern Authors, beg a thouſand Pardons 
F of the Reader, before J am certain of 
f = having committed one Offence. Such a 
Procedure ſeems prepoſterous. For when 
an Author happens to digreſs, and take 
; e Hs 1 
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@ Trip ung Te wonnuutve, beyond the | 


Bounds preſcrib*d, the beſt, the only con- 


feſtent thing he can do, is to take his | 
Chance for the Event. IF what he has | 


faid does not immediately relate to the 


Matter in Hand, it may nevertheleſs be 
a propos, and good in its Kind; and 
then inſtead of Cenfure, he will proba- 
bly meet with Thanks ; but if it be not 


good, no prefatory Excuſes will make 


& ſo: And beſides, it will ever be in- 
fefted on, that "tis an eaſier Matter to 
ſtrike out bad Digreſſions, than it js 
to write good Apologies. 

One Word more, and then I have 
done. Since Mr. Budgell has thought fit 
fo cenſure Mr. de la Bruyere, for troub- 
ling his Reader with Notes, I think 
my ſelf oblig d, in order to juſtify both 
Mr. de la Bruyere and my ſelf, to ſhew 
that this Cenſure is very unreaſonable, 
and very unjuſt. Mr. Budgell's Words are 
as follow. Theophraſtus, at the Time 
he writ, referr'd to nothing but what 


was well known to the meaneſt Per- 
fon in Athens, but as Mr. Bruyere 
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has manag'd it, by hinting at too 


many Grecian Cuſtoms, a modern Rea- 
der is oblig'd to peruſe one or two Notes, 
which are frequently longer than the 
Sentence it ſelf he wou'd know the 
meaning of. But if thoſe Manners 
and Cuſtoms, which Theophraſtus alludes 
to, were, in his Time, well known to 
the meaneſt Athenian, it does not fol- 
low that they are now ſo well known 
to a modern Reader. 

Mr. de la Bruyere's Fault does not 


= conſiſt in having put Notes to his 


Tranſlation, but rather in not having put 
enough. When a Tranſlator of an an- 
tient Author mtends to preſerve the 


peculiar Character of the Original, 


Notes become abſolutely neceſſary to 
render the Tranſlation intelligible to a 
modern Reader. The Learw'd may paſs 
them over ; and thoſe, for whom Expla- 
natory Notes are chieſy deſign'd, muſt 
not think it too much Trouble, to be- 


| 7 fow a ſecond Reading on the Text, 


after they have given a Firſt to the 
Whole. This Trouble (if any thing 
ought to be ralld ſ that conveys In- 


ſtruftion) 
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ſtruction is no more than what many | 
Per/ons, who have attain'd to no ſmall * 
ſhare of Knowledg in the learn'd Lan- 
guages, muſt ſubmit to, at the firſt Pe- 
ruſal of an Original Author. If in a 
tranſlated Author any Difficulties occur, 
on this Head, to a modern Reader, * 
and the Tranſlator has taken Care to 
clear up thoſe Difficulties by adding 
Notes, the modern Reader ought to 
thank him for his Pains, and not think 
his Labour ſuperfluous. 

*Tis hop'd then that the Notes, that 
J have added, will be kindly receivd. 
The Reader will nevertheleſs be at full 
Liberty to peruſe them, or to paſs them 
over. If he is but ſo favourable as to 
approve of the Tranſlation it ſelf, this 
will be a ſufficient Satisfaction to the 
Tranſlator, and be Jook'd upon as no ſmall 
Commendation of the Performance, 
For a Tranſlation, if it be well per- 
form'd, ought in Juſtice to be receiv'd 
as a good Commentary. 
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ON 


Charafteriſtic-ritings. 
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CRITICAL ESSAY 
ON 


Charadteriftic-Writings, 


F WOME Arts and Sciences, | 
1 Z and ſome Kinds of Writing, 


have been brought to a 
IF tlcrable Degree of Per- 


that invented them; and ſuch a State of 
Things, being obvious to the Eyes of 
4 | B 2 "* - 


4 A Critical ESSAY on 


all Men, afforded a ſufficient Reaſon of 
aſcribing and determining the Invention 
of thoſe Things to particular Perſons. 
By this Means, the Inventors of ſome 
Arts and Sciences, and of ſome Kinds 
of Writing, are well known to us; 
when, at the ſame time, we cannot pre- 
tend to an equal Degree of Certainty, 1n 
the Knowledge of the Inventors of other 
Arts and Sciences, and Kinds of Wri- 
ting; for the Birth of theſe, having been 
confus'd and imperfect, has alſo been un- 
obſery'd. The gradual Progreſs likewiſe 
which they made, and the ſucceſſive Im- 
provements which they met with, being 
very ſecret and very ſlow, did not ſuffi- 
ciently draw the Obſervation of Men. 
In theſe Caſes, he who firſt ſeparated 
Things from their Elements, ſo as to 
conſtitute a diſtin&t Kind, and brought 
it, at the ſame time, to a tolerable De- 
gree of Perfection, did juſtly deſerve the 
Reputation of an Inventor : For ſuch 
an Order and Diſpoſition had all the 
Airs and Beauties of Novelty. - 


As for CharaQteriſtic-Writing, if we 
conſider it in its very firſt Principles, 
| "tis 


Characteriſtic-· Nritings. 5 
tis a difficult Matter to aſſign the exact 
Period of Time when it was firſt invent- 
ed. Some Men, either out of an Over- 
fondneſs for their own Opinions, or out 
of an unreaſonable Obſtinacy, will have 
it, that Homer was a compleat Maſter 
of all Arts and Sciences, and conſequently 
the * firſt Writer of CharaQteriſtic's.— 
For Proof of this, thoſe Verſes of his 
Thad are alledg'd, which contain the 
Characters of a Coward, and of a Man 
of Courage. 
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TS H yolp Te neand TeimeTal y pos dAAvd"16 &, 
Out of Tpeuas woe eperuer” '&v p33 duns, 
ANA A N, #, E duoTipss md a5 Iu 
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* Poſtremo ne illud quidem prætermittam, quod eſt A 
veteribus Criticis probe, ut mea gententia fert, obſervatum. 
Aiunt illi, Homerum fontem illum ingeniorum. hujuſmodi 
Deſeriptionum primum Auctorem eſſe; eundemque ſao 
exemplo cum aliis præiviſſe, tum etiam noſtro huic aucto. 
ri, quando iſti operi manum admoveret. I.. Caſaub. Proleg. 
ad Theuphraſt. Charact. 


* Tliad. 13. v. 278, Cc. The Note of Euſtathius on the 
Place is, Aiaoxeval oarros T e Ard xeyelumings wi ir TUTa 
Na ee, eros qi Twas V;egor Y OtopexSvs tLervawonro, 
Edit. Rom. Tom. 2. p. 931+ 
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No Force, no Firmneſs, the pale Coward ſhows; ; 
He ſhifts his Place; his Colour comes and goes ; 
A dropping Sweat creeps cold on ev'ry Part; 
Azainſt his Boſom beats his quiv'ring Heart; 
Terror and Death in his wild Eye-Balls ftare ; 


8 ——— 7 9 — - 
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Aud looks a bloodleſs Image of Deſpair /! 
Not fo the Brave till dauntleſs, ſtill the ſame, 
Unchang d his Colour, and unmov d his Frame; 
Compos'd his Thought, determin'd is his Eye, 
And fix d his Soul to conquer or to die : 
If ought difturb the Tenour of his Breaſt, 
*Tis but the Wiſh to ſtrike before the reſt. 

Mr. Pope. 


SID 
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I ſhall not enquire here whether Homer 
really was a compleat Maſter, and whe- 
ther his Works do contain the Principles 
of all Arts and'Sciences, or not. Far be 
it from me, that I ſhould any ways en- 
deavour to detract from the Merit of fo 


great a Name, An eſtabliſh'd Reputa- 


tion is like a Star in the Firmament, 
* Whoſe 


held AE. ˙ of 


* 
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whoſe Luſtre we cannot diminiſh, and 
whoſe Courſe we cannot alter.. But 
this I will be bold to fay, that it mani- 


feſtly appears from the very Nature of 
Charafteriſtic-IWritings, that they muſt 


be of a later Invention than Poetry : For 


the Learned * I/aac Caſaubon has obſerv'd 
that Characteriſtic-Mriting is, as it were, 
a Medium between Moral Philoſophy and 
Poetry. As for the Subject Matter of it, 

tis the fame with that of MoralPhiloſophy; 


but as for the Form or Way of treating 


it, it reſembles Poetry, conſiſting chiefly 
in Deſcription. .So that as Poetry bor- 


row d from Moral Philoſophy, in like 


manner Characteriſtic- IM riting muſt haye 
borrow'd. from both. 

*Tis certain however, that the Rudi- 
ments of Chara&eriſtic-Writing are of 
very antient Date, but yet of no very 
honourable ExtraCtion. The old 
Comedy among the Greeks is noted 
for the Liberty which it took of characte- 
riſing particular Perſons ; and this Liberty 
degenerated into ſo great a Licentiouſ- 


*Proleg. ad Theoph. CharaR. 
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neſs, that the Grecian Magiſtrates thought 
fit to cenſure and reſtrain it. 


* Eupolis, arg: Cratinus, Ariſtophaneſq; 


Poete, 

Atque alii, quorum Comedia priſca viro- 
rum eft ; 

Si quis erat dignus deſeribi, quod malus, 
aut fur, 

Quod Machus foret, aut Sicarius, aut 
alioqui 


Famoſus, multa cum Libertate notabant. 


Cratin, and Eupolis, that laſh'd the Age, 
Thoſe old Comedian-Furies of the Stage; 
If they were to deſcribe a vile, unjuſt, 
And cheating Knave, or ſcourge a lawleſs 

Luſt, 
Or other Crimes ; regardleſs of his Fame 
They ſhew'd the Man, and boldly told 
his Name. 


Mr. Creech. 


2» DJ 


bg Horat. Lib. I, Sat. 4s 
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— ed in Vitium Libertas excidit & vim 
Dignam Lege regi. Lex eſt accepta ; 
Choruſque 
Turpiter obticuit, ſublato Jure nocendi. 


Next Comedy appear'd with great 
Applauſe, : 
Till her licentious and abuſive Tongue 
Waken'd the Magiſtrates coercive Power, 
And forc'd it to ſuppreſs her Inſolence. 
Ld. Roſcommon. 


Tux old Grecian Comedy expos'd par- 
ticular Perſons, not only by characte- 
riſing, but allo by + naming and uttering 
bitter Invectives againſt them. It fpar'd 


n 


* [dem in Art. Poet. 

+ Etenim per priſcos Poetas, non ut nunc, penitus ficta 
Argumenta : Sed res geſtz à Civibus palam, cum eorum 
ſxpd, qui geſlerant, Nomine decantabantur. Ideo ipſa 
ſuo Tempore Moribus multum profuit Civitatis; cum 
unuſquiſque caveret, culpa ne SpeRaculo ceteris eſfety 
& domeſtico probro. Sed cum Poetz abuti licentius 
Stylo, & paſſim lædere ex libidine cœpiſſent plures bonos 3 
ne quiſquam in alterum Carmen infame proponeret, Lege 
lata, ſiluere. fragment. de Trag. © Comed. quod Linden- 
brogius Evanthio, alii vero Donato aut Cornuto  Alſpero 
aſcri bunt. 


nei- 
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neither good nor bad : Socrates, Pericles 
and Nicias were expos'd upon the publick 
Stage, as well as Cleon, Cleophon and Hy- 
Per bolus. Tully exclaims againſt this li- 
centious Practice, and ſays, that 'tis the 
Office of the Cenſor rather than of the 
Poet, to take Notice even of bad Men in 
ſo publick a Manner. 

THE Grecian Tragedy was * prior in 
Time even to the old Comedy. The 
general Opinion, and that which ſeems 
the trueſt, is, that Epicharmus was the 
firſt Writer of Comedy, and the Arundel 
Marble places him Olymp. LXXVII. I. 
The Age alſo of Theſprs, the firſt 
Inventor of Tragedy, was grav'd up- 
on the ſame Marble, but the Injuries of 
Time have quite effac'd it. However, 
ſince the Inſcriptions on the Marble fol- 
low oneanother according to theSucceſſion 
of Time, one cannot be much out of the 
Way in aſſigning the middle Date be- 
tween the next preceding and follow- 
ing Epochs for the Invention of Trage- 


2 —— 


_— 


* Res Tragicæ longe ante comicas inventæ. dem 
Hag ment. | 
dy ; 
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dy; and this falls on O/mp. LXII. 1. 
But + Suidas ſets this to rights, by in- 
forming us that Theſpis taught Olymp. 
LXI. 1. The Interval therefore between 
the Invention of Tragedy and Comedy 
was ſixty-four Years. But. ſince an ex- 
act Enquiry into this Matter would be 
foreign to my preſent Purpoſe, I will 
not proceed any further in this Di- 
greſſion, but refer the Reader to Dr. 
Bentley's elaborate Defence of his Diſ- 
ſertation upon the Epiſtles of Phalaris, 

where he will meet with a thorough 


Information. To proceed then 


Tux Grecian Tragedy, as well as Co- 
medy, contain'd Characters of Men and 
Manners. It was decent and modeſt , 
as it was manag'd by A:/thylus, who - 
had, in a Manner, new caſt it, and 
2 brought it to a tolerable Degree of Per- 
fection. But yet the Origin of it was 
very rude and imperfect: The unfi- 
ni{h'd Pieces of Theſpis, the firſt Inven- 
tor of the Tragic Manner, and the low 


+ "ESiSaks J int TH mporus J H OxvuriaSogs in 
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Way in which his Repreſentations were 
exhibited, upon an ambulatory Stage, 
by Actors diſguis'd like Buffoons and 
Mountebanks; theſe Circumſtances, 1 
ſay, afford us good Reaſon to think, 
that Tragedy, in its infant State, had a 
great Mixture of comic Wit and Hu- 
mour ; and that the firſt Characters, 

which were drawn 1n it, were very free 
and very licentious. But as we know 
| but little concerning the primitive State 
of theſe Things, ſo have I but little to 
ſay upon them. 

THexE are ſome Fragments ſtill extant, | 
which were thought to belong to Thee 
pis; but the above-nam'd learned Per- 
fon has prov'd, as far as ſuch a Thing 
cou'd be prov'd, that they are probably 
the Work of Heraclides of Pontus, who 
was one of Ariſtotle's Scholars. Howe- 
ver this we know, that the Plays of 
Theſpis were * Satyric, 2. e. they had a 


- D wn ———̃ Ü — — 
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* Tis true, Caſaubon ſays, that none of the Plays 
aſcrib'd to Theſpis can be prov'd to have been Satyric : 
Inter Fabulas tamen quas illi Vetuſtas attribuit, nulla po- 
nitur, quam Jure contendas fuiſſe Satyricam. De Saty- 
ric. Grz:, Poeſi, p. 157. But this does not prove, that 


Chorus 
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Chorus of Satyrs, and that the SubjeQ, 
and the whole * Management of them 
was jocoſe, adapted to the Occaſions of 
publick Merriments, and to the Humour 
of the Auditors, who were a mixt Mul- 
titude of the great and ſmall Vulgar. 
The firſt Performances of this Kind were 
extemporary; the Prize, that was ad- 
judg'd to the beſt Performer, was no 
more than a Goat; and the Performance 
it ſelf, no doubt, was as mean as the 
Reward. 

Bur there was another kind of Poe- 
try, which was more ancient than ei- 
ther Tragedy or Comedy, and which 
really gave Riſe to both of them; I 
mean the Satyric Poetry of the Greeks. 
This conſiſted of Dithyrambs and Phal- 
licg; the former of which, as + Ariſtotle 


the real Plays of Theſpis were not Satyric, but rather 
that thoſe which are aſcrib'd to him were not his Fer. 
formances, for this very Reaſon, becaute they are not 
Satyric- See Dr. Bentley's Diſſertation. p. 243, 5» 


* *Ey puxptr poor % aitecs yeauas. Ariſtot. de Poet. 
Ax apyis avlogedinginy ZN # TexywI in & & Kopd id. 
r TO TOY ZEApXorTwr TH A,, f JERTO THY TH, 


favixg, De Poet. c. 4. 
; informs 
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informs us, gave Occaſion to the Inven- 
tion of Tragedy, and the latter to that 
of Comedy. 

WE are entirely Strangers to the firſt | 
Inventor of this Kind of Poetry ; nei- | 
ther do we know when it was invented: 
Both theſe Particulars lie buried in the 
Abyſs and Obſcurity of ancient Times, 
However, this we are certain of, that 
a religious Principle gave Birth to it, 
It was deſign'd at firſt for a Thanks- 
giving to Bacchus, the reputed God of 
Wine. When the Vintage was gather'd 
in, the Husbandmen and Labourers met 
together; and being inſpir'd by Grati- 
tude they ſung, in Concert, a Hymn to 
Bacchus. The Hymn it ſelf was call'd 
a Dithyramb, becaule it conlifted of Di- 
thyrambic Vertes, and the Kind of Poe- 
try was term'd Satyric , becauſe the 
Chorus conſiſted of Satyrs. 

Bur beſides religious Views, Recrea- 
tion was alſo deſign'd on theſe Occa- 
ſions: And the Poets, who perform?d 
in this Way, ſoon prophan'd theſe So- 
lemnities, by the early Mixture of Wit 
and Humour which they introduc'd. 


Nay, 
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Nay, obſerving, that their Performances 


met with Succeſs, they, in Time, en- 
croach'd upon the Deſign of theſe So- 
lemnities in fuch a Manner, that the 
God was forgotten, and the whole So- 
lemnity was taken up by the Poet's 
Drama. But this Procedure was thought 
to be ſo impudent and unreaſonable, that 
it was juſtly cenſur'd by the Spectators 
themſelves. At laſt the Diflerence was 
adjuſted; the Poet exhibited his Repre- 
ſentation, and proper Honours were paid 
to Bacchus in the Chorus. This is a 
{ſhort Account of that ancient Kind of 
Poetry, which gave Riſe to Tragedy and 
Comedy, and which was, for ſome Time, 
confounded with them. If the Reader 
deſires a more particular Account of 
theſe Things, he may find it in a learned 
and accurate Treatiſe of Iſaac Caſaubon, 
de Satyricd Græcorum Poeſe, 

THe particular Kind of Wit and Hu- 
mour, that exerted it ſelf in theſe Sa- 
tyric Drama's, was of a free and li- 
centious Nature. The Actors were a 
Company of drunken, lewd Satyrs, with 


old 
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old Silenus at their head. * Donatus 
calls them perulantes Dei, petulant Gods. 
+ Horace gives them the Epithets of 
ri ſores, dicaces, protervi, Laughers, Jeſt- 
ers, wanton. They were introduc'd, 
fays + Diomedes the Grammarian, /u- 
dendi Cauſa, jocandique, to laugh, and to 
jeſt. As they aim'd at nothing but Mirth, 
they trump*d up every ſcandalous Sto- 
ry that could raiſe a Laugh; they 
made bold with each others Character; 
the ſame Liberty that was taken was 
reciprocally granted; and fo the Actors 
became themſelves the Subject of the 
Drama. For Variety of Mirth they 
drew burleſque Characters of ſome God, 
or Hero, or other great Perſonage; they 
made as free with the Characters of o- 
thers as they did with their own; they 
turn'd every thing into Ridicule and 
Farce, and were as merry as their own 


— 


* Fragment. in Proleg. Terent. ſupra citat. 
+ In Art. Poet. 225, 233. 
+ Lib. 3. 


light 
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light Hearts, good Wine and good Com- 
pany could make them. 

It is not to be wonder'd that we 
have none of theſe antient Satyric 
Drama's now extant: they were ex- 
temporary Performances, which did not 
deſerve to be committed to writing, 
and which, for this Reaſon , were for- 
gotten almoſt as ſoon as they were ut- 
ter d. And indeed * no dramatic Per- 
formances were committed to writing, 
till after the Time of Theſpis: And then 
the Satyric Dramas receiv'd, in a Man- 
ner, a new Form, by being reſtrain'd to 
Rules of Art, and kept within the 
Bounds of ſome Decency. Pratinas was 
the Author of this Reformation, and Sui- 
das muſt be underſtood to have had 
this State of Things in View, when he 
ſaid that Pratinas was the firſt who 
wrote Satyric Drama”s ; + Iiparo; spe 
E&TUpSS. 


— 


* See Dr- Be::tley's Defence of his Diſſertation upon 
Phalaris. P · 199. 
+ In voce Iexriiwac. 
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We have an Account of a great Num- 
ber of theſe, and of the Titles of ſome 
few of them; but we have no entire 
Performance in the fatyric Kind now 
extant, excepting the Cyclops of Euri- 
pides; and tho” it does not come up to 
the antient Satyric Drama's 1n Free- 
dom and Licentiouſneſs, yet ſtill *tis a 

meer Farce. You may call it a Tragi- 
Comedy, if you pleaſe, for it has in it 
ſomething of Tragedy and Comedy, tho 
in Reality 'tis neither of them. 

Tus did Tragedy and Comedy ſpring 
out of the antient fatyric Performances 
of the Greeks; and thus did the faty- 


ric Drama's continue by themſelves a 


diſtinct Kind, even after they had given 
Birth to both of them..— The faty- 
ric Drama”s were acted together with 
Tragedies, after the following Manner : 
One ſatyric Drama was tack'd to three 
Tragedies, the whole was call'd + re- 
TpeAvyix ; and this made up the Enter- 


8 


\ 
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Laert. in Platone. 
tainment 
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tainment of one public Solemnity. And 
this Method was conſtantly obſerv'd, to 
act the Trageiies firſt, and the fatyric 
Drama laſt.— The Deſign of this, 
no doubt, was to diſpel that Melancholy, 
which the tragic Performances had rais'd 
in the SpeQators, and to diſmiſs them 
with a ſmiling Countenance and a merry 
Heart. And this is a further Demon- 
ſtration, that the ſatyric Dramas were 
* more nearly related to Comedy, and 
that the Wit and Humour which pre- 
vaiPd in theſe Performances, were chief- 
ly of the comic Kind. | 

Tnuus have I trac'd that Vein of Wit 
and Humour, and Ridicule, which exerted 
it ſelf in the old Grecian Comedy, to 
its Source, that is, to the very firſt Be- 
ginnings of all Poetry, which were no 
better than extemporary Dogrel. And 
tho' the Entertainments of this Kind 


— 


* Propter Riſum igitur ac Jocos & Laſciviam merits 
Satyrica Comœdiæ propior quam Tragediz vulgo habi 
ta . Inde etiam eſt, quod Earvpitar & Kopowlar, ut 
cognatz Notionis voces ab optimis ſcriptoribus pro eodem 


uſurpantur. I.. Caſaub. de Satyrica poeſi. Edit. Pariſ. ps 
122. 
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were mean in their Origin, and ſcan- 
dalous in their Perfection, yet {till they 
contain'd the Rudiments of Charatter:- 
ftic-Writing, and Theophraſins was the 
firſt who made a diſtin& Work of it, 
by ſeparating it from its Elements, and 
purging it of its antient Ruſticity and 
modern Invective. No one before him 
had ever attempted to write Characters 
in the Way which he did; and the De- 
gree of Perfection to which he brought 
them, does ſecure to him a juſt Title to 
the Invention of them. 

IT may not be foreign to our Pur- 
poſe to inſtance in a parallel Caſe, and 
to obſerve, that as the Roman Satir a- 
roſe from much the ſame Sources of pri- 
mitive Ruſticity and Scandal, ſo it un- 
derwent much the ſame Changes and 
gradual Improvements, till, at laſt, it 
arriv'd to what is properly call'd Satir.--- 
At firſt the Country Clowns, in their 
public Merriments, threw alternate 
Feers and Taunts at one another. Theſe 
were call'd Feſceunine Verſes; and thus 
tar all was well. But in Time the Pe- 
tulancy of them grew to ſuch a Height, 

that 
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that it crept into private Families for 
Matter of Scandal, inſomuch, that the 
Reputation of. honeſt Men cou'd not 
be ſcreen'd againſt their Defamation. 
And therefore when the Freedom and 
Liberty of mutual Mirth and Jollity, de- 
generated into Licentiouſneſs and down.. 
right Scandal, the Suppreſſion of theſe 
Diſorders then became an Act of com- 
mon Juſtice, which the Roman Magi. 
ſtrate ow'd both to the Public and to 
himſelf. And accordingly this was done. 


* Feſcennina per hunc inventa licentia morem, 
Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit. 
Libertaſque recurrentes accepta per annos 
Lufit amabiliter; donec jam ſævus apertam 
In rabiem verti cepit jocus, & per honeſtas 
Ire minax impune domos. Doluere cruento 
Dente laceſſiti. Fuit intactis quoque cura 
Conditione ſuper communi. Quientiam lex, 


T Penaq ; lata, malo que nollet carmine quemquan 
Deſcribi. | 


* Horat. Lib. 2. Epiſt. 1. v. 145, Cc. 

+ The Puniſhment was capital. S gruis eccentaſſe, 
malum carmen, five condidiſſet quod Infamiam faxit flag;. 
tiumve alteri, capital eſto, LL. XII. Tab. 
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Hence grew the Liberty of the looſer Muſe, 
Hence they grew ſcurrilous, and wou'd abuſe . 
Hence thoſe looſe Dialogues at Marriage Feaſts, 
Yet ſtill they were but Mirth, and Country 
Jeſts. 

At laſt they ſhew'd their Teeth, and ſharply bit, 
And Raillery uſurp'd the Place of Wit. 

Good Perſons were abus d, and ſuffer d Wrong, 
They loudly talk'd, no Law to curb their 


Tongue: 


The wounded griev'd, the Smart provok'd their | 


Hate, 
And all untouch'd bewail'd the common Fate: 
*Till Laws commanded to regard Mens Fame, 
Severely laſh the Vice, but ſpare the Name. 
Mr. Creech, 


Tux Romans, for almoſt four hundred 
Years after the building of their City, 
had no public Diverſions relating to 
Wit and Humour, excepting theſe Fe/cen- 
nine or Saturnian Verſes. * Hiſtriones 
were firſt brought from Tuſcany, A. U. C. 
390. And the Entertainments which 
they gave, were nothing but a Sort of low 
Farce mix'd with Muſic and Dancing. 


—— 
— 2 


„Tit. Liv. Lib. 7. 
| Livins 
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Livius Andronicus was the firſt, as * Ca- 
ſaubou has prov'd from Livy, who ex- 
hibited dramatic Repreſentations on the 
Roman Stage. He was a Greek born; 
and being a Man of Learning, and ob- 
ſerving the mean State of the Roman 
Stage, he introduc'd a Reformation ; and 
in his Pieces for public Entertainment 
he form'd himſelf a Plan from the Gre 
cian and Roman Manner, tho* ſome- 
what different from both. The Suc- 
ceſs that Andronicus's Repreſentations 
met with, and the Fate which the Ro- 
man Satir underwent, I cannot better 
expreſs, than in the following Words of 
+ Mr. Dryden, which are really almoſt 2 
verbal Tranſlation of what Ca/aubon and 
Dacier have written on this Subject. 
© The People ran in Crowds to theſe 
© new Entertainments of Andronicus, 
as to Pieces which were more noble in 
& their Kind, and more perſect than their 
« former Satirs, which for ſome time 
* they neglected and abandon'd. But 


W 


* De Romanorum Satira, p. 239. 
+ Pref. to Juvenal and Perfius, Edit. ich. p. 63, 4. 
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not long after, they took them up 
again, and then they join'd them to 
their Comedies; playing them at the 
end of every Drama; as the French 
continue at this Day to act their Far- 
ces, in the nature of a ſeparate Enter- 
tainment from their Tragedies. But 
more particularly they were join'd to 
the Arrellane Fables, ſays Caſaubon ;. 
which were Plays invented by the 
Oſci. Thoſe Fables, ſays Valerius 
Maximus, out of Livy, were temper'd 
with the Italian Severity, and free 
from any note of Infamy or Obſcene- 
neſs; and as an old Commentator on 
Juvenal affirms, the Exodiarii, which 
were Singers and Dancers, enter'd to 
entertain the People with light Songs 
and mimical Geſtures, that they might 
not go away oppreſs'd with Melan- 
choly, from thoſe ſerious Pieces of the 
Theater. So that the antient Satir of 
the Romans was in extemporary Re- 
proaches : The next was Farce, which 
was brought from Tuſcany: To that 
ſucceeded the Plays of Audronicus, from 
the old Comedy of the Grecians. ” 


At lat Eunius appear'd, who from the 


Raille- 
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Railleries of the old Grecian 
corrected by Livius Andronicus, and of 


the Roman Farce, purg'd from the Ruſti- 


city of the one, and from the Scandal of 
both, form'd a new Method of Wri- 
ting, for the private Diverſion of a Reader, 
and not for the publick Entertainment of 

a Spectator. This is what is properly 
call' Satir; the Invention of which is 
juſtly aſcrib'd to Eunius, as the Per- 
fection of it, under the Roman State, is 
to Horace. 

NoTWITHSTANDING therefore, that 
Characters had been drawn, and abun- 
dance of Invective and fatirical Reflecti- 
ons had been interſpers'd, as well in the 
old Grecian Comedy, as in the Feſten- 
uine Verſes and ſucceeding Farces of the 
Romans, yet if we conlider Characte- 
riſtic-Writings and Satirs, as Pieces 
which are really diſtinct from Comedy 
and ruſtic Scandal, we cannot but aſcribe 
the Origin of Characteriſtic-Writings to 


Theophraſtus, as we do that of Satirs to 
Euuius. 


Tukkxk had been a long Succeſſion 


of Characteriſtic Wit and Humour, from 
Homer 
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Homer down to Theophraſtus, in the 
Epic, Satyric, Tragic and Comic, but 
chiefly in the Comic. There had been a 
gradual Progreſſion, from the general 
Characters of one ſort of Men, to the 
particular Characters of private Perſons. 
But yet that particular Way of Writing, 
which is peculiarly call'd Characteriſtic, 


and which is diſtinct from thoſe Pieces, 
in which Characters are only incidentally 


interſpers'd, cannot be ſaid to have been 
brought to Maturity, ſo as to form a 
ſeparate Work of it ſelt, *till Theophraſtus 
took it in Hand, and wrote thoſe Cha- 
racters, of which we have ſome ſtill re- 
maining. 

MaTTER of Fact is a powerful Ar- 
gument ; and I wou'd deſire no better 
to prove againſt the antient Criticks, 
that thoſe CharaQters which Theophraſtus 
wrote do not owe their Origin to the 
Invention of Homer. Let any impartial 
Reader compare that CharaQer of a 
Coward which I have already exhibited 
from Homer, and which is the very In- 
ſtance that is produc'd on the other Side, let 
him, I fay, diligently compare it with the 

| Cha- 
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Character that Theophraſtus has given 


us of the ſame Perſon, and he will not 


be able to find any Agreement or Simi- 
litude. The Deſcription that Homer has 
given of a Coward, is grave and ſo- 
lemn, and agreeable in every Reſpect to 
the Dignity of an Epic Poem: But the 
Character which Theophraſtus has drawn, 
is full of Comic Wit and Humour; tis 
a pointed merry Satir, wholly deſign'd 
to make one laugh. 

AND as this . Difference makes 
me reject the Hypotheſis of the antient 
Criticks and Votaries to Homer, ſo, on 
the other Hand, when I obſerve that the 
Spirit of Ridicule which is ſeen in the 
Characters of Theophraſtus, is the fame 
that exerted it ſelf in the Comic Writers 
of the antient Stage, under proper Mo- 
difications, I am entirely convinc'd, that 
the Origin which is here aſſign'd to Cha- 
ratteriſtic-IWritings mult be the true one. 
Iſaac Caſaubon, in his learned Commen- 
tary on theſe Characters, has pointed out 
manifeſt Aluſions, which Theophraſtus 
made to the Writings of the Comic 
Poets of his Time, and particularly to 

thoſe 
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thoſe of Ariſtophanes. Were all the 
Stage-Pieces which he publiſh'd, and 
Theophraſtus perus'd, now extant, we 
might diſcover a greater Number of Pa- 
rallel's; and if all the Performances of 
thoſe many Comic Writers, of whom we 
have now remaining hardly any thing 
but the Names, were ſtill in Being, we 
{hou'd ſee beyond all Contradiction, that 
that Vein of Wit and Humour which 
they purſued, was the very fame from 
which Theophraſtus borrow'd his Ridicule. 


ECT. AE 
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e- . . n. r. . . ax r.. x. xx. x. g. x. N. &. . . d c . Ae 


SECT. II. 


ln RE is no Kind of polite Wri- 


ting that ſeems to require a deep- 
er Knowledge, a livelier Imagi- 
nation, and a happier Turn of Expreſſion 
than the Characteriſtic. Human Nature, 
in its various Forms and Affections, is the 
Subject; and he who wou'd attempt a 
Work of this Kind, with ſome aſſurance 
of Succeſs, muſt not only ſtudy other 
Men ; he has a more difficult Task to 
perform; he muſt ſtudy himſelf. The 
deep and dark Receſſes of the Heart 
muſt be penetrated, to diſcover how 
Nature is diſguis'd into Art, and how 
Art puts on the Appearance of Nature.— 
This Knowledge is great; *tis the Per- 
fection of Moral Philoſophy ; 'tis an 
ineſtimable Treaſure : But yet if it ſhou'd 
fall into the Hands of one, who wants 
proper Abilities to communicate his 
Know- 
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Knowledge to the World, it wou'd be 
of no Service but to the Owner: It 
wou'd make him, indeed, an able Phi- 
joſopher, but not an able Writer of Cha- 
racters. 

Tux Mind has its peculiar Features 
as well as the Body; and theſe muſt be 
repreſented in their genuine and native 
Colours, that ſo the Picture may ſtrike, 
and every Reader, who is concern'd in 
the Work, may preſently diſcover him- 
ſelf; and thoſe, who are unconcern'd may, 
nevertheleſs, immediately perceive a juſt 
Correſpondence between that Piece and 
Nature. 

ExRx Action has its proper Thought, 
and every 'Thought its proper Expreſſion. 
And theſe Correſpondences are not ima- 
ginary, but have a real Foundation in 
Nature: For when any one of theſe is 
wanting, the whole is lame and defective, 
but when they all meet and conſpire to- 
gether, the Character is then genuine and 
compleat, the Thing or Perſon defign'd 
is drawn to the Life, and the Reader js 
left uncertain, whether the Character, 
that lies before him, is an Effect of Art, 

or 
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or a real Appearance of Nature—— 
A Maſter-Piece of this Kind, requires 
the Hand of one who is a Critic in Men 
and Manners, a Critic in Thoughts, and 
a Critic in Language. 

A ſuperficial Knowledge of human Na- 
ture, will never qualify a Man to be 2 
Writer of Characters. He muſt be a 
Maſter of the Science; and be able to 
lead a Reader, knowingly, thro? that 
Labyrinth of the Paſſions, which fill the 
Heart of Man, and make him either a 
noble or a deſpicable Creature. For 
tho* ſome, who. have never attempted 
any thing of this kind, may think it 
an eaſy Matter to write two or three 
Pages of Morality with Spirit, to deſcribe 
an Action, a Paſſion, a Manner; yet 
had they made the Experiment, the E- 
vent wou'd not have anſwer'd their Ex. 
pectation, and they wou'd have found, 
that this eaſy Work was more difficult 
than they, at firſt, imagin'd. 

THz Features of every ſingle Paſſion 
mult be known ; the Relation which that 
Paſſion bears to another, muſt be dif. 
cover'd ; and the Harmony and Diſcord 


which 
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which refult from them muſt be felt. 
Many have ſtudied theſe Things, but 
few have thoroughly underſtood them. 
The Labour is vaſt; *tis almoſt infinite; 
and yet without a Knowlege of theſe 
Things, "twill be impoſſible ever to draw 
a. Character ſo to the Life, as that it 

ſhall hit one Perſon, and him only. 
WE have all of us different Souls, and 
our Souls have Affections as different 
from one another, as our outward Fa- 
ces are in their Lineaments. Each Man 
contains a little World within himſelf, 
and every Heart is a new World. We 
cannot therefore attain to a perfect Knoẽw-- 
ledge of human Nature, by ſtudying o- 
thers or our ſelves alone, but by ſtudying 
both. *Tis this Knowledge which ſets 
the Philoſopher above the Peaſant, and 
gives the Preference to one Author above 
another. This Knowledge has a Force, 
ſomething like to that of Magic Charms: 
by the help of it one, who is Maſter of 
the Science, can turn Men inſide out- 
wards, and expoſe then: to the Eyes of 
the World, as they really are, and not 
as they: wou'd fain appear to be. By the 
help 
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help of this Knowledge an intelligent Wri- 
ter can form to his Reader the moſt 
agreeable, moſt inſtructive Entertainment 
that can poſſibly be deſir'd ; tranſport 
him, with the greateſt. Eaſe imaginable, 
from the Solitude of his Chamber to 
Places of the greateſt Concourſe ; there 
to ſee and learn the Virtues of Men; 
there to ſee and ſhun their Vices, with- 


out any danger of being corrupted by the - 


Contagion of a real Commerce. 

How abſolutely neceſſary a thorough 
Inſight into the Heart and Paſſions of 
Man is to a Writer of Characters, will 
be more evident by deſcending to ſome 
Particulars, and pointing out ſome of 
thoſe nice Circumſtances, which a Writer 
of Characters muſt accurately obſerve, 
and by which his Capacity in this Way 
may be eaſily judg'd of. 

I x muſt be obſerv'd then, that the 
Heart of Man is frequently actuated by 
more Paſſions than one: And as the 
ſame Object does, by its different Poſition, 
afford to the SpeQator different Repre- 
ſentations, ſo does the ſame Affection of 
the Mind, by exerting it ſelf after a diffe- 
| D rent 
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rent manner, lay a real Foundation for 
ſo many diſtinct Characters. The under 
Paſſions may, by their various Opera- 
tions, cauſe ſome Diverſity in the Co- 
lour and Complexion of the Whole, but 
"tis the Maſter-Paſſion which mult deter- 
mine the Character. 

SiNCE therefore the under Parts of a 


Character are not eſſential, they may or 
may not be reciprocal. A covetous 


Man may be impudent, or he may have 
ſome ſhare of Modeſty left: On the 
other Hand, an impudent Man may be 
generous, or his Character may be ſtain'd 
by Avarice. And therefore to make the 
Features of one Virtue or Vice enter, as 
under Parts, into the Character of ano- 
ther Virtue or Vice, is ſo ſar from being 
a Tranſgreſſion of the Nature of Things, 
that, on the contrary, all the Nicety of 
Charatterifiuc-Writing, and all the Beauty 
which ariſes from the Variety of an agree- 
able Mixture, entirely depends on this. 
The main Difficulty conſiſts in making 
the Maſter-Paſſion operate ſo conſpicu- 
oully throughout the Whole, as that the 
| Reader 
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Reader may, in every ſtep of the Per- 
formance, immediately diſcover it. 

Trae Truth of it is, that there are 

ſome Affections of the Mind, which not 

| only conſtitute of themſelves a diſtin& 

l Virtue or Vice, but are alſo the Founda. 

N tion of many others. Avarice is of this 

cxtenſive Nature; it conſtitutes, of it ſelf, 

a diſtinct Character, and it enters into the 

Compoſition of ſeveral others. St. Pant 

lays, that the love of money is the root of 

all evil; which Maxim the ſpurious 

Phocylides has expreſs'd in the following 

Verſe, | 


N $1Noyprpoctzn wilup nendlurQ- w. 


Tx1s Doctrine may be made yet more 
ſenſible by applying it to the Practice of 
Theophraſtus, whoſe Conduct, in this Re- 
ſpect, ought to be look*d upon as an au- 
thentick Pattern. Ruſticity, Avarice and 
Impudence, are in their own Nature 
diſtin& Vices, but yet there is a very near 
Relation between them, which has 2 
real Foundation in the Actions of Men. 


5 And, as on the one Hand, Theophraſtus 
D 2 has 
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has drawn diſtin&. Characters of theſe 
Vices, ſo, on the other Hand, he has 
made the peculiar Features of one or 
more of theſe Vices enter into the Cha- 
raters of the other. This is Matter of 
Fact; and if the Reader will be at the 
Pains to compare the 67h, gth, and 


1175, Chapters, as he will be perſwaded 
of the Truth of what is here aflerted, 


Jo will he be convinc'd, at the fame | 


Time, that Theophraſius has not con- 
founded by this Mixture the real Nature 
of Things, or tranſgreſs'd thereby, in 
any wiſe, the Rules of Characteriſtic- 
Juſtice. 

Ad AIN; Loquacity and an ill-tim'd 
Behaviour are two very different Vices 
in common Converſation; but yet Theo- 


phraſtus has concluded his Character of 


Loquacity, with the ſame Stroke which 
begins that of an ill-tim'd Behaviour; 
becauſe tho' theſe Vices are of a diffe- 
rent Nature, yet do they not exclude each 
other; and the Actions of Men manifeſtly 
prove, that they are frequently to 
found in the ſame Subject. 
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Tk nice Reader therefore, inſtead of 
being offended to find the peculiar Fea- 
tures of one Vice interſpers'd in the Cha- 
racter of another, ought, on the contrary, 
to admire the Judgment and Accuracy 
of Theophraſtus in this Reſpect: For this 
Mixture does not proceed from Inaccu- 
racy, but is founded in Nature : And *tis 
the Work of a ſagacious Head, as well 
to diſcover the near Relations that are 
between different things, as to ſeparate 
thoſe Things, which by Nature are nearly 
related, but yet are really diſtinct. 

Tas Beauty of every Kind of Writing 
ariſes from the Conformity which it 
bears to Nature; and therefore the Ex- 
cellency of Characteriſtic-Mritiugs muſt 
conſiſt in exact Repreſentations of hu- 
man Nature, — This Harmony between 
Art and Nature may be call'd Juſtice : 
And tho' the Boundaries of it may be more 
extenſive in thaſe Works, in which a 
greater Range is allow'd to the Imagi- 
nation, yet ſtill, Invention and Fiction 
muſt be admitted in Characteriſtic-Mri- 
tings, when the Characters deſign'd are 


' of a general Nature; for then the Wri- 
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ter does not copy from an individual 
Original, and all the Extravagances of 


Nature are natural, when they are well 
repreſented. 

IT requires, I own, a great deal of 
Penetration to hit exactly this Point of 
Reality: But then it muſt be conteſs'd, 
that as the great difficulty of Characte- 


riſtic-Writing conſiſts in this, ſo does the 


main Beauty and Force of it too: For 
Objects are apt to affect and move us ac- 
cording to their Preſence or Abſence; 
and a Character will naturally ſtrike 
us more forcibly, the more the Images, 
which it conſiſts of, are lively and na- 
tural; becauſe the Object is then moſt 
preſent to our Mind. 

SiNCE every Feature muſt be drawn 
exactly to the Life, great Care muſt be 
taken, that the Strokes be not too faint, 
nor yet too ſtrong : For CharaQteriſtic- 
Juſtice is to be obſerv'd as ſtrictly by 
the Writers of this Kind, as Poetic- 
Juſtice 1s to be by Poets. That Medium 
muſt be copied, which Nature it ſelf has 
mark'd out; whatever falls ſhort of it 
is poor and inſipid, whatever is above 
it is Rant and Extravagance. 


* Quod- 
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AQuodcunque oſtendis mihi fic, incredulus 
88 


And whatſoever contradicts my Senſe, 


T hate to ſee, and never can believe. 
Ld. Roſcommon . 

A conſummate Delicacy of Sentiments, 
and an exquiſite Judgment are the very 
Soul of CharaFeriſtic- Writing; for eve- 
ry particular Stroke, as well as the 
whole Character, has a proper Degree of 
Perfection. To attain this Point, and to 
bring the ſeveral Parts, as well as the 
Whole, exactly to this Pitch, is the Work 
of a ſagacious Head, and of a perfect 
Judgment. — An Author, in this Kind, 
muſt not dwell too long upon one Idea; 
As ſoon as the maſterly Stroke 1s given, 
he muſt immediately paſs on to another 
Idea, This will give Life to the Work, 
and ſerve to keep up the Spirit of the 
Writing, and of the Reader too: For 


ä ä 
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* Horat. Art, Poet. v. 188. 
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if, after the maſterly Stroke is given, 
the Author ſhou'd, in a paraphraſtical 
Manner, till inſiſt upon the fame Idea, 
the Work will immediately flag, the Cha- 
racter grow languid, and the Perſon cha- 
racteris'd will inſenſibly vaniſh from the 
Eyes of the Reader. 

AN honeſt Writer, who has the Profit 
as well as the Pleaſure of his Reader in 


View, ought always to tell che Truth. 


But as he is at Liberty to chuſe his manner 
of telling it, ſo that Method of Inſtruction 
ought to be obſerv'd in CHaracteriſtic- 
Writings, which will keep up the good 
Humour of the Reader, altho' he is, at 
the fame Time, made ſenſible of his 
Errors. And this Artifice ought induſtri- 
ouſly to be purſu'd, ſince the proper 
Management of it is ſo neceſlary to the 
Succeſs of Characteriſtic-Miritings. For 
thoſe who love and admire Truth them- 
ſelves, muſt yet be ſenſible that *tis gene- 
rally unwelcome, both to themſelves and 
to others, when the Point of Selft-Intereſt 
is concern'd. And the Reaſon of it is, 
not becauſe Truth is really ugly and de- 
torm'd, but becauſe it preſents to our 


View 
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View certain Inconſiſtencies and Errors, 
which Self-Love will not allow us to con- 
demn. And therefore the great Art and 
Difficulty, in making Truth pleaſant and 
profitable, is ſo to expoſe Error, as not 


to ſeem to make any Attacks upon the 
Province of Self- Love. 
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5 * Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
þ Tangit, & admiſſus circum precordia ludit, 
3 Callidus excuſſo Populum ſuſpendere naſo. 


With conceal'd Defign, jl 
Did crafty Horace his low Numbers join: | 
And, with a fly infinuating Grace, i 
Laugh'd at his Friend, and look'd him in the | 


And tickle, while he gently prob'd the Wound, 
With ſeeming Innocence the Crowd beguil'd; 
But made the deſp'rate Paſſes, when he ſmil'd. 


Mr. Dryden, 


—— — 


Face: 
Wou'd raiſe a Bluſh, where ſecret Vice he found; 
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Tals was the Character of one of the 
greateſt Roman Poets; and in thus Art, 
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Perſius Sat. 1. v. 116, Cc. 
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amongſt the Moderns, * Bexſerade par- 
ticularly excell'd, if we may believe his 
Succeſſor and Panegyriſt Pavillon. 
WHAT is the proper Style for Cha- 
ratteriſtic-Writings is briefly laid down 
by Libanius in the following Words. 
"EpyelC1 Thy i yornulnes ot, wwTs6- 
lc, d Sue, KIT, HT1NNKy pew WHT 


wg Te N guts, © When you de- 


4 {cribe Manners you muit uſe a plain, 
© conciſe, florid, eaſy Style, free from all 
« artificial Turns and Figures. Every 
Thing muſt be even, ſmooth, eaſy and 
unaffected ; without any of thoſe Points 
and Turns, which convey to the Mind 
nothing but a low and falſe Wit, in 
which our Moderns ſo much abound, 
and in which they ſeem to place their 
greateſt Beauties. 

Tux primary Standard for Style is the 
Nature of the Subject : And therefore, as 
Chara#eriſtic-Writings are profeſſed Re- 


- preſentations of Nature, an Author in 


this Way is immediately concern'd to 


— 


* Di&ionaire de Bayle. Artic. B-nſerade. Not. L. 
＋ Ap. J. Caſaub. Proleg. ad Theophraſt. 0 
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uſe a ſimple and natural Style: Nor has 
he any Reaſon to fear, that this will a- 
ny ways prejudice his Performance, and 
make it appear low, flat and inſipid; for 
in Reality there is nothing more noble 
than a true Simplicity, and nothing more 
beautiful than Nature, when it appears 
in the eaſy Charms of its own native 
Dreſs. 

In Characteriſtic- Writings both the 
Way of 'Thinking and the Style muſt be 
Laconic: Much muſt be contain'd in a 
little Compaſs. Brevity of Diction adds 
new Life to a good Thought: And ſince 
every perfect Stroke ought to be a diſtinct 
Repreſentation of a particular Feature, 
Matters ſhou'd be fo order'd, that every 
perfect Sentence may contain a perfect 
Thought, and every perfect Thought 
may repreſent one Feature. 

Maxy other Particulars might have 
been obſerv'd and recommended to thoſe, 
who wou'd attempt a Performance in 
this Kind, with ſome Aſſurance of Suc- 
ceſs. The Laws of good Writing, in 
general , may and ought to be applied 
to CharaFeriſtic-WWriting, in particular, 
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as far as the Nature of it will bear. 
But to purſue theſe Things accurately, 
wou'd carry me beyond the Bounds 
which the Title of this Work preſcribes 
to me. To ſhew the peculiar Nature; 
to point out the principal Beauties, and 
to lay down the general Laws of Cha- 
rafteriſtic-Writing, is all that was pro- 
pos'd. Beſides, I ſhall have Occaſion, in- 
the Sequel of this Eſſay, to make ſome 
further Obſervations relating to the Con- 
ſtitution of Characteriſtic- Writings ; 
which, to prevent Repetitions, I forbear 
mentioning here; but if the Reader be 
religious in the Obſervance of a ſtrict 
Method, he is at full Liberty to alter 
the Situation of them, and to refer them 
to this Section. 
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SECT. III. 


2 LL thoſe Qualifications which 1 
A NA have mention'd, as eſſential and 
585] neceſſary to the Perfection of 
Charatteriſtic-IW ritings, are to be found 
in Theophraſtus. His moral Characters are 


allow'd, by all the great Authors of An- 
tiquity, to be a Maſter-Piece in their 
Kind. Theophraſtus had form'd himſelf 
for this Work by a long and diligent 
Study of human Nature. He was a tho- 
rough Critic in Men and Manners; and 
both in his Way of Thinking, and in 
his Style, there is that Life, Conciſe- 
neſs, Urbanity and Attic Elegance which 
are inimitable. 

THe univerſal Conſent of the Antients, in 
giving a voluntary Applauſe to this Work, 
is both a manifeſt Proof of their judicious 
Approbation, anda ſufficient Recommen- 
dation of the Performance it ſelf. They 
certainly underſtood, better than we do, 


the 
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the peculiar Beauties of a Language, 
which was then living, but is now dead; 
and living nearer the Source, they cou'd 
know the prevailing Humours of the 
Age, in which Theophraſtus liv'd, much 
better than we poſſibly can, at this Diſt 
ance of Time. Nevertheleſs, the intrin- 
fic Excellency of Theophraſtus his Cha- 
racters 15 ſo conſpicuous , that I may. 


very ſafely appeal to the Judgment of a 
modern Reader; I mean of one who can 
read and underſtand the Original: For 


Tranſlations are generally imperfect; they 
repreſent unto us the Beauties of original 
Authors, as through a Glaſs, but ob- 
icurely. And, I believe, I may ſafely af- 
firm, that there is no Kind of Writing 
leſs capable of being well tranſlated, than 
Characters. Every Nation, and every 
Age, has its peculiar Manners and Cuſ- 
toms : Every Language has its peculiar 
Beauties. By a diligent Study we may 
acquire ſome Knowledge of theſe Things; 
but tis the living SpeQator only that can 
paſs a thoroughly inform'd Judgment. 
Notwithſtanding therefore that paſt A- 
ges are too far diſtant i in Point of Time, 


and 
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and that tlie Remains which we have 
of Antiquity, are too ſcanty to afſord us 
a thorough Information, and to capaci- 
tate us to make an unerring Judgment of 
antient Manners and Cuſtoms: Notwith- 
ſtanding alſo that the preſent Age is our 
own ; in which Prejudice and Self-Intereſt 
mutually conſpire to corrupt our Judg- 
ment; yet I affirm that there is ſuch an 
intrinſic Merit in the Characters of The- 
ophraſtus, as will extort the Approbation 
of every intelligent Reader, and force 
him to add his Mite to the general Ver- 
dict of Antiquity. 

THERE is another Reaſon which may 
make ſome depart from the univerſal Ap- 
probation which Antiquity has given to 
theſe Writings, and induce them to form a 
Judgment of them not to the Advantage 
of Theophraſtus; and that is, that we have 
not the Work compleat. --- This, I con- 
feſs, with Grief, is but too true. But yet 
this Defect ought not ro be imputed to 
Theophraſtus : ?Tis not his Fault, but *tis 
an Injury of Time ; a Misfortune which 
has befallen other great Authors as well 
as him : And becauſe Time has robb'd us 


of 
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of the greateſt Part of the ineſtimable 
Writings of Theophraſtus, let us not 
therefore rob him of his deſerv'd Fame. 
Tris evident from our Author's Proem, 
that he intended to give us diſtinct Cha- 
racers of the Virtues and Accompliſh- 
ments of Men, as he has done of their 
Vices and Failings. And in the Cata- 
logue of the Writings of Theophraſtus, 
which is ſtill extant in Diogenes Laertins, 
two ſeveral Pieces are mention'd under 
the ſame Title of Moral Characters. Tis 
true, Meur/ius and Iſaac Caſaubon were 
for expunging one of theſe Titles, think- 
ing that this was a Repetition, which 
ought to be entirely aſcrib'd to the Over- 
ſight and Careleſſneſs of the Copiſts. 
But they have not given us ſufficient 
Reaſons for doing this ; and, on the other 
Hand, 'tis no improbable Conjecture to 
ſuppoſe, that one of thoſe Pieces was 
that very Treatiſe concerning the Virtues 
and Accompliſhments of Men, of which 
we are now ſpeaking, as the other un- 
doubtedly 1s that concerning the Vices 
and Failings of Men, which is {till ex- 
tant. Nay, there have not been wanting 
thole 
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thoſe who have * affirm'd that they had 
ſeen that Piece; but in a Caſe of this 
Nature ſomething is requir'd, that ma) 
be more convincing than bare Aſſertion- 
However, that Work (if it ever was 
finiſh'd) is now, for ought we know, 
entirely loſt; and even thoſe few Cha- 
raters, which we now have, are only 
a ſhort Sketch, or rather the ſmall Re- 
mains of a greater Work. But as it is, 
'tis ſtill a great Work in a ſmall Vo- 
lume: ?Tis true, the Ingots are but lit- 
tle, but yet they are Ingots of Gold. 

Oux Regret for what we have loſt is 
no Diſparagement of what we poſſeſs — 
Beſides, who knows what future Ages 
may poſſibly diſcover? Who knows but 
that thoſe very Characters, which are 
now wanting to compleat this Work, 
may ſtill be extant, and lie very ſafely, 
tho? very obſcurely, in a dark Corner of 
ſome Library? The firſt Editions of 
theſe Characters exhibited only the fifteen 
firſt: Stobæus has no more; neither are 
there any more to be found in all the Manu” 


—_—— 
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* Menag, in Diog. Laert. Lib. 5, Segm. 47. 3 
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ſcripts, which were collated by or for 
the Uſe of Dr. Needham, excepting that 
of Trinity College. The learned World 
at that Time did not know that any 
more were in being; but yet Henry 
Stephens had the good Fortune to find 
eight more of theſe Characters in ſome 
Libraries in Italy; and they made up the 
Number of twenty three, and even the 
Mſ. of Trinity College goes no farther ; 
but Freherus, a learned German, found 
five others in ſome Manuſcripts of the 
Heidelberg Library, which he communi- 
cated to Iſaac Cn ſaubou; and theſe make 
up the preſent Number of Twenty-eight. 
The Succeſſion of theſe Diſcoveries, and 
the Titles of two Chapters more, which 
are ſtill extant in the laſt-mention'd Ma- 
nuſcripts, afford us ſome ſmall Hopes 
of a future Progreſs. But if the learn'd 
World ſhou'd never have the Satisfaction 
of ſeeing theſe Characters compleat ; if 
they ſhou'd tor ever labour under the 
Misfortune of their preſent ImperfeCtion, 
we may nevertheleſs turn our Lamenta- 
tion into a Compliment to Theophraſtus, 
and juſtly fay with Henry Stephens, 

| _ 
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Sed fit neſtio quomodo, ut quo Libri ſunt 
elegantiores, eo plerumque comperiantur 
efſe depravatiores; quod & in hoc uſu venit. 

Wx have but few aantient Statues re- 
maining entire at this Day; but yet 
modern Statuaries find enough in ?em to 
excite their Admiration ; and skilful 
Artifts are defirous to form themſelves 
upon their broken Remainders.-— This 
Procedure is certainly very juſt and ju- 
dicious; for if a Limb, or Part of the 
Body of an antient Statue is well made, 
tis but reaſonable to conclude that the 
Whole was fo : And by Parity of Reaſon, 
ſince thoſe few Characters of Theophraſtus, 
which have been preſerv'd from the Inju- 
ries of Weather, and the Wrecks of Time, 
are ſo excellent, 'tis but reaſonable to con- 
clude that the whole Work was compleat 
and admirable. 

Tu Excellency of the Characters of 
Theophraſtus will further appear, if we 
conſider the rich Sources, from which 
they originally ſprang, and the great 
Artifice with which they are carried on, 
They contain the Marrow of that Doctrine 
which Theophraſtus had receiv'd from the 
Mouths of the divine Plato, and the 
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profound Ar:/forle, two of the greateſt 
Ornaments of the heathen World. Plato 
cloath'd his Sentiments in ſuch lofty 
Expreſſions, and Ariſtotle deliver'd his 
Morals in ſuch a conciſe, obſcure Man- 
ner, that what they taught, was fit for 
the Study and deep Meditation of Phi- 
loſophers only. Theophraſtus taught the 
{lame Doctrine, tho? not in that didaCtic 
Manner, or in ſo high a Strain, He ac- 
commodated Morality to the Taſte of 
the Beau Monde, with all the Embel- 
liſhments that can pleaſe the nice Ears of 
an intelligeat Reader, and with that in- 
offenſive Satir, which correds the Vices 
of Men, without making them conceive 
any Averlion for the Satiriſt. 

THERE is a Simplicity in the Charac- 
ters of Theophraſtus, which will not be 
reliſh'd by thoſe, who have form'd their 
Taite only upon the Moderns. But 
whatever Opinion others may have of 
Theophraſtus on this Head, I muſt con- 
feſs, that I look upon this as his greateſt 
Character. There is a Simplicity in Na- 
ture, which Art will never attain to, till 
it arrives to Perfection. We are far from 
having improv'd upon our Fore-fathers 

in 
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in this Point. The Antients were much 


better acquainted with this Simplicity 
than we are. They repreſented Things 


in their native Beauties, but we varniſh 
them over with falſe Colours. They cc- 
pied out Nature, as it is in itſelf, naked 
and ſimple ; we pretend to copy from the 
ſame Original, but we only dawb and 
miſrepreſent it. That was their Praiſe; 
this is our Reproach. 

ONE might urge, as a farther Com- 
mendation of this Work, a Circumſtance 
which the Panegyriſts of Theophraſtu® 
ſeem to have been fond of, and that is 
That we ought to aſcribe the Origin of 
all pure Comedy to the CharaQteriſtic 
Writings of Theophraſtus. Les Sca- 
« vans ( ſays * /a Bruyere) faiſant At- 
* tention a la Diverſite des Mœurs, qui 
„y ſont traites, & a la maniere naive 
dont touts les Characteres y ſont ex- 
primez, & la comparant Cailleurs avec 
celle du Poete Menandre Diſciple de 
* Theophbraſte, ne peuvent s' empeclier de 
* reconnoitre dans ce petit Ouvrage la 
premiere Source de tout le Commique ; 
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* Diſcours ſur Throphraſte. 
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4“ Je dis de celui qui eſt epure des Pointes, 
des Obſcenitez, des Equivoques, qui 
4 eſt pris dans la Nature, qui fait rire les 
“ Sages & les Vertueux. 

Tris, indeed, if it were true, would 
raiſe the Merit of Theophraſtus his Cha- 
racters as high as a reaſonable Panegyriſt 
could deſire; and the near Relation which 
an Editor or Tranſlator bears to the Author 
whom he publiſhes or tranſlates, will T hope, 


ſufficiently convince the Reader, that I 
would gladly lay hold of, and improve any 
Circumſtance, which might turn to the Ad- 
vantage of Theophraſtus; but in the preſent 
Caſe I muſt ſay, Amicus Theophraſtus, ſed 
magis Amica Veritas. Theophraſtus I love, 
but Truth is my greater Friend. 

MENAN DER, tis true, was a Diſciple 
of Theophraſtus; and ſo he might, by 
that means, improve by his Lectures, but 
yet with Relation to that manner of 
Writing which we are ſpeaking of, 'tis 
more than probable, that both of them 
borrow'd from thoſe who went before 


them. For Ariſfophanes exhibited his *lait 


— 


* His laſt Play was the Second Plutus, which makes 
part of the preſent Plutus. It was exhibited, O!ymp. 


Play 
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Play about one hundred Tears before 
Theophraſtus wrote his Characters: And 
as in him the o Greczan Comedy ex- 
pir'd, ſo was he the Father of the Middle 
one too, which was freed from Obſceni- 
ties and perſonal Invectives. For upon 
the Account of Ariſtophanes his perſona] 
fatiric Characters, * Alcibiades prefer'd 
a Law, That no Comedian ſhould, in a 
public Repreſentation, reflect on any one 
by naming him; and upon this Reſtraint 
Ariſtophanes form'd a new Manner, con- 
liſting of feign'd Characters, and having 
no Chorus, in which Part the Virulenc 
of the o Comedy chiefly lay. This 
was call'd the Middle Comedy; and in 
this Ariſtophanes was not only follow'd 


XCVII. 4. Sam. Petit. Miſcell. Lib. 1. c. 16. And I 
ſhall prove by and by that Theophraſtus did not write his 
Characters long before Oh mp. CXXIII. 

* Propter ejus (i. e. Ariſtcphanis ) maledicentiam in 
Proceres, Alcibiades legem tulit, ne quis Comicus nom. 
natim aliquem in fabula reprehenderet. Ita factum ut 
Ariſtephanes induceret medium Comœdiæ genus inter vete- 
ris maledicentiam, ac nov delicias. G. I. Vaſius, de 
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by Philemon and Menander, but theſe fo 
far improv'd upon him, that they * in- 
vented another Manner, and have, ever 
ſince, been look'd upon as the Princes of 
the New Comedy. So that not only 
the Characteriſtic Writings of T heophraſ- 
tus, but alſo the New Comedy ow'd their 
Riſe to that Vein of Wit and Humour, 
which peculiarly exerted it ſelf in the 
Old and Middle Comedy. And therefore 
if there is any Debt to be acknowledg'd 
on this Head, it muſt be, not to Theo. 
phraſtus, but rather to the Writers of 
the New Comedy, who were prior in 
Time. 

AN antient Inſcription, produc'd by 
+ Gruter, fixes the Birth of Menander to 


—_— 


* In this I follow the Generality of Grammarians : 
though, perhaps, there is no great Reaſon to be ſo nice 
in diſtinguiſhing between the middle and new Comedy 3 
the latter being only an Improvement on the former ; a 
Pattern of which Ariſtephanes exhibited in his Cocalus. 
So the anonymous Author of the Life of Ariſtepbanes, 
ne⸗ 21@ de n 2 & Kopud ins T Tproor La5 eber W my K- 
xaw, & A TW aeglu aaforſpu Mirars pos T 8 oa 
a teelfoa. Proleg. Græc. ad Ariſtophan. 


+ Collectan. p. 1027, x Ne 11. Me urg. c. 18. de Archont. L. 4. 
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Olymp. CIX. 3. and he * exhibited his 
firſt Play Olymp. CXIV. 3. So that the 
New Comedy muſt have made a conſide- 
rable Progreſs, and flouriſhed many 
Years before Theophraſtus wrote his Cha- 
racters. I am ſenſible that + Caſau- 
bon fixes the Writing of theſe to about 
Olymp. CXV. which Interval does not 
afford a ſufficient Time for the Progreſs 
which I aſſert. But the Reaſons of Ca- 
ſaubon for fixing this Period are ſo very 
weak, that they do not deſerve to be 
mention'd; they are founded on a Suppo- 
ſition, which he takes for granted, but 
which does really ſtand in need of a good 
Proof. On the contrary I aſſert 

Io. That Theophraſtus wrote his Cha- 
racters not long before he died. And 

IIo. That Theophraſtus did not die, at 
ſooneſt, before Olymp. CXXIII. 

I ſhall not inſiſt on the firſt Propoſi- 
tion, as well becauſe 'tis evident, from 
the Proem to the Characters, that Theo- 


— 
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G6. I. V ſſius de Poetis Græcis. 
+ Not, in Verb. 1 9 Noaus@ipy,on, Ye. Char. 8. 
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phraſtus was in a very advanc'd Age, 
when he wrote them, as becauſe *tis al- 
low'd oa the other Side: For thoſe who 
aſſert that Theophraſtus wrote his Cha. 
racters about Olymp. CXV. do alſo aſ- 
fert at the ſame Time, that he died about 
Olymp. CXVII. My chief Bulineſs, 
therefore, will be to prove the 

IId. Propoſition, viz. That Theophraſ 
tus did not die, at ſooneſt, before 
Olymp. CXXIII. My Reaſons for this 
are as follow. 

1%. Diogenes Laertius tells us, that 
Ptolemy, King of £g ypr, ſent to Theo- 
phraſtus.--- It is probable that Prolemy 
became acquainted with the Merit of 
Theophraſtus, by the means of his + Tu- 
tor Strato, who had been a Diſciple of 
Theophraſtus. Ptolemy might look upon 
Theophraſtus as a proper Perſon to ad- 
vile with and aſſiſt him in the Conſtruc- 
tion of his famous Alexandrian Library ; 
and perhaps the Purport of his Meſſage 


— 
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* Lib. 5. Segm. 37. 
+ Ibid, Segm. 58. and Suidas in voce Valor. 
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related to this. Now Ptolemy was not 
King of Egypt before Olymp. CXXIII. 
3. and even in this and the following 
Year he held the Crown only in Co-part- 
nerſhip with his Father Prolemy Lagides. 
But Iwill not further inſiſt upon this Ar- 
gument, becauſe Diogenes Laertius names 
only Prolemy; ſo that it may be diſpu- 
ted whether he meant Lagides or Phi- 
ladelphus. 


29. K STRATO ſucceeded Theophraftus 
in the Lyceum ; and he muſt be ſuppos'd 
to have ſucceeded him immediately upon 
his Deceaſe; for we do not read of any 
| Vacancy between the Succeſſions in the 
Peripatetic School. Now + Apoltodorus 


poſitively tells us, that Strato began to 


govern this School in Ohmp. CXXIII. 
E xo\epyev I it ro Th TeTh Exos 2 


eos Oνν]¾ dd. And Aldobrandi MUS ON 
the Place obſerves, that this happen'd in 
the third Year of this O/ymprad. | 


— 


* Dicg. Taert. & Suid, Ibid. 
lu "Er Xeo ap. Dig. Laer. Ibid. 
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39. THE Truth of this Propoſition 
will further appear, by comparing the 
Life of Theophraſtus with the Life of 
Ariſtotle. Ariſtotle was one of Plato's 
Diſciples, but Theophraſtus was ſucceſſively 
a Diſciple, * firſt of Plato, and after- 
wards of Ariſtotle; for which Reaſon 
Theophraſtus muſt have been much youn- 
ger than Ariſtotle, Tis probable that 
Plato died ſoon after Theophraſius had 
been admitted under him. But A Plato 
died O/ymp. CVIII. 1. If therefore we 
ſuppoſe that Theophraſtus was then ſeven- 
teen Years old, (for this was the Y Age of 
Ariſtotle when he began to ſtudy under 
Plato) this will fix his Birth to O/ymp. 
CIV. 1. But J Diogenes Laertins aſſures 
us, that Theophraſtus was fourſcore and 
five Years old when he died: Add there- 
fore QXXI. 1. to Olymp. CIV. and this 
will bring us to Olymp. CXXV. I. 


— 


* Di0g. Laert. Lib. 5. Segm. 36. 


+ Appollodoras #1 A νððap. Digg. Laert. Lib. Go Segm. 9. 
§Idid. 


T Lib. 5. Segm. 40. 
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I do not pretend by this Calculation 
to correc the Text of Diogenes Laertius, 
where he ſays that Hrrato began to go- 
vern the Peripatetic School Olymp. 
CXXIII. Tho' it was very eaſy, when 
the antient Greek Manuſcripts were writ- 
ten in Capitals, to miſtake PKT for PKE, 
This Argument, without purſuing it to 
its greateſt Nicety, fully anſwers the De- 
ſign of my Propoſition; for it ſufficiently 
proves, that one cannot reaſonably ſup- 
poſe that Theophraſtus died before Ohmp. 
CXXIII. And in this Calculation I have 
us'd the ſhorteſt Period that has been 
aſſign'd to the Life of Theophraſtus. For 
the Proem to his moral Characters, as it 
ſtands in the common Editions, makes him 
ninety and nibe Years old when he wrote 
thoſe Characters; ſo does * John T zet. 
Sec; and St. Jerom (as he is corrected by 
Caſaubon) lays, that he liv'd one Hundred 
and ſeven Years: But all theſe things I 
look upon as fo many Errors, which 
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cannot become true by growing old: 
For, not to repeat what learned Men 
have ſaid to confute em, if you trace 
this Period backwards from Olymp, 
CXXIII. 3. it will fix the Birth of Theo- 
phraſtus to Olymp. XCVIII. 1. and fo 
make him four Years older than his 
Maſter Ariſtotle, who was born * Olymp. 
XCIX. I. which is abſurd. 

I conclude therefore, that for certain, 
Theophraſtus did not die before Olymp, 
CXXIII. And if fo, then he muſt have 
ſeen the Grecian Stage flouriſhing under 
the New Comedy for about forty Years : 
And conſequently thoſe who aſcribe the 
Origin of all pure Comedy to the Cha- 
ratteriſtic-Writings of Theophraſtus, have 
not well conſider'd the true Succeſſion 
of the Comic Wit and Humour of the 
Grecian Stage in Point of Time : For 
the New Comedy had been, for many 
Years, at its greateſt Purity and Perfection; 
and not only Meuander himſelf, but in 
all Probability his Antagoniſt Philemon 
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alſo, were * both dead before Theo- 
phraſtus wrote his Characters. 

Ir any Thing can add to the Fame of 
Theophraſtus, tis the high Eſteem which 
Ariſtotle, the Founder of the Peripatetic 
Se, had of him. His Name originally 
was + Tyrtamus; but Ariſtotle, being 
charm'd with his elegant Style and divine 
Elocution, chang'd it into Euphraſtus, 
which was afterwards improv'd into The- 
opbraſtus. He was the greateſt Diſ- 
ciple of the greateſt Maſter that ever 
liv'd, and was judg'd the ableſt Perſon to 
ſucceed him, in the Government of 
the moſt flouriſhing School amongſt the 
Antients. — He was beſides an excellent 
Mimi: He had the Art of repreſenting 
even dumb Actions to the Life, and cou'd 
give you the Character of ſome Men by 


* Menander was but fifty two Years old when he died. 
Frag ment. in Proleg. ad Ariſtophan. Edit. K. p.12. and Phi. 
lemon was older than Menander. 
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the Motions of his Body, as well as he 
cou'd that of others by the Strokes of his 
Pen. | 

THrzornrAsTus was a Perſon of ſuch 
extraordinary Qualifications and ſhining 
Virtues, that he was belov'd and admir'd 
by all thoſe, who had any Senſe of tran 
cendent Merit. In his Life-Time he 
receiv'd diſtinguiſhing Favours from 
crown'd Heads, and after his Death 
Statues were erected to his Memory, but 
his Works have made him immortal, 
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2 7 IR. de la Bruyere has given usa 
mW Tranſlation of the Characters 


of Theophraſtus; to which he 
has annex'd what he calls the Characters 
or Manners of the preſent Age: This 
Work was receiv'd with Applauſe, and 
the Author gain'd by it a great Repu- 
tation amongſt Men of polite Literature. 
And if to make a great deal of Noiſe 
in the World, and to undergo ſeveral 
Editions, were infallible Proots of the 
intrinſick Merit of a Book, Mr. de 4 
Bruyere's Performance would, upon both 
theſe Accounts, ſufficiently recommend 
;Telf to our Approbation. — I contels, 
there are very conſiderable Beauties in 
this Piece; but yet if it ſhould be ex- 
amin'd by thoſe Rules of Characteriſtic. 
Writing, which I have already men- 
tion'd, and Which J take to be eflen» 

F tial 
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tial to Performances in this Kind, I am 
afraid it would not be able, in every 
Reſpect, to ſtand the Teſt of an impar- 
tial Examination. 

I do not intend to enter upon an exact 
Critique of this Piece; the intended 
Brevity of this Eſſay will permit me to 
take Notice of but ſome few Particulars. 
Il have no Deſign or Deſire to dero- 
gate from the Reputation of the deceas'd 
Author ; but this I take to be a ſtanding 
Rule in Critical Writings, as well as in 
judicious Reading, that we ought not to 
be fo ſtruck with the Beauties of an Au- 
thor, as to be blind to his Failings ; nor 
yet ſo prejudiced by his Failings, as to be 
blind to his Beauties. 

Tux original Defign of Characteriſtic- 
Writings is to give us real Images of 
Life. An exact Imitation of Nature is 
the chief Art which is to be us'd. The 
Imagination, I own, may be allow'd to 
work in Pieces of this Kind, provided it 
keeps within the Degrees of Probability : 
But Mr. de la Bruyere gives us Charac- 
ters of Men, who are not to be found in 
Nature; and, out of a falſe Affectation 

of 
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of the Wonderſul, he carries almoſt every 
thing to Exceſs; repreſents the Irregula- 
rities of Life as downright Madneſs, and 
by his falſe Colours converts Men into 
Monſters, 
* TRoiLvs is a very ſupercilious 
Man: And 'tis no ways inconſiſtent 
with this Character to ſuppoſe, that he 
may entertain a natural Antipathy againſt 
an ugly Face, or a bad Voice; but our 
Author repreſents him as labouring under 
his Diſtemper to ſuch a Degree of Ex- 
cefs, as, I believe, has never been oh- 
ſerv'd in any Man: 1 do not know by 
what Name it may be call'd: Trozlus 
conceives an immediate Averſion againſt 
a Perſon that enters the Room where he 
is; he ſhuns him, flies from him, and 
will throw himſelf out at the Window; 
. rather than ſuffer himſelf to be accoſted 
by one; whoſe Face and Voice he does 
not like; —— Is this Humour, or, ra- 
ther, are not theſe the genuine Symp. 
toms of Madneſs and Phrenzy ? And 
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if Troilus does really act after this man- 


ner, is he not rather an Object of Pi- 


ty, than a Subject for Humour and 
Ridicule? 


Tux Character of Cleanthes, in the 


ſame * Chapter, is a Miſrepreſentation of 
Nature. — © Cleanthes is a very honeſt 


49 


Man; he has choſen a Wife, who is 
the beſt and the moſt reaſonable Wo- 
man in the World: They, each of 
them, in their reſpective Ways, make 
up all the Pleaſure and Agreeableneſs 
of the Company they are in: 'Tis 
impoſſible to meet with more Pro- 
bity or Politeneſs. They part to Mor- 
row, and the Deed of their Separa- 
tion is ready drawn up at the Notary's, 
There are, certainly, ſome Kinds of 
Merit that were never made to be to- 
gether, and ſome Virtues that are in- 
compatible. But thoſe who are en- 


dow'd with ſuch good Qualities, as Mr. 
de la Bruyere aſcribes to Cleanthes and 
his Wife, can never agree to a willful 
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Separation. Nay, 'tis a Contradiction to 
their Character to ſuppoſe that either of 
em is faln into thoſe Circumſtances, which 
only can make a Separation become law- 
ful and juſt. Tis true, ſome Virtues and 
Accompliſhments, as well as ſome Vices, 
may be inconſiſtent with each other. 
But to apply this Maxim to the preſent 
Caſe muſt betray a great Want of Judg- 
ment and Knowledge in the Nature of 
Things: For where can one expect to 
meet with a more perfect Harmony of 
Virtues, than in the reciprocal Honeſty , 
Reaſon and Good-breeding of Cleanthes 
and his Wife? 

Ax abſent Man often acts out of the 
Way of common Life, when the Fit of 
Abſence is upon him; but that this Fit 
ſhould dwell upon a Man, ſo long as it 
does upon Mr. de la Bruyere's * Me- 
nalcas, I confeſs, paſſes my Belief, — 
Menalcas riſes in the Morning; and 
from that Time till he goes to Bed again, 
he never recovers from his Fit of Ab. 


C. deP Homme. 
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ſence: The Diſtractions of his Mind ad- 
mit of no Ceſſation or Interruption: 
His whole Life is a continued Series of 
the greateſt Follies. Menalcas is really 
never Menalcas ; he has no lucid Inter- 
vals ; he is always another Man. 

Ir we conſult the Operations of our 
Soul, to diſcover the proper Cauſes of what 
is call d Abſence of Mind, we ſhall perceive 
that the Powers of it are ſometimes con- 
tracted within themſelves by a Multiplicity 
of Thought: In theſe Caſes the inward 
Exerciſe of the Soul makes it unable to at- 
tend to any out ward Object. But at other 
Times the Soul wanders from itſelf; and 
in theſe Caſes the Soul being converſant 
about remote Objects, cannot immediately 
recover itſelf, ſo as to reflect duly on thoſe 
which are preſent. So that this Abſence 
of the Mind muſt proceed, either from a 
Fulneſs and Intenſion of Thought, or 

from a Want of Reflexion. If it pro- 
ceeds from a Fulneſs of Thought, 1 fay 
"tis impoſſible for the Mind to keep bent 
ſo long, as that of Memnalcas does: It 
muſt neceſſarily have ſome Relaxations. 
If it proceeds trom a a Want of Reflexion, 


it 
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it muſt be confeſs'd, that he who can 
live ſo many Hours without refleCting , 
muſt be either wholly ſtupid, or ſome 
Degrees below the Species of Mankind. 

Bur what makes the Character of 
Menalcas till more ridiculous and 
unnatural is, that he is ſtupid and fen- 
ſible at the ſame Time. Menalcas is in 
the Drawing-Room at Court ; and walk- 
ing very majeſtically under a Branch of 
Candleſtics ; his Wig is caught up by one 
of them, and hangs dangling in the Air, 
All the Courtiers fall a laughing. 
Menakas unluckily loſes his Feeling, 
but till retains the Uſe of his Ears. 
He is inſenſible that his Wig is taken off 
his Head; but yet is fo happy as to hear 
the loud Mirth of the Courtiers, and 
has ſtill ſo much good Humour left as 
to join in Company with them, — Me- 
nalcas plays at Backgammon. He 
calls for a Glaſs of Water ; *tis his Turn 
to throw; he has the Box in one Hand 
and the Glaſs in the other; and being 
extremely dry, and unwilling to lofe 
Time, he ſwallows down both the Dice 
and almoſt the Box, and at the {ame 

F 4 Time 
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Time throws the Glaſs of Water into 
the Tables. — If this is not to over- 
ſtrain the Bow, to carry Things to an 
unnatural Exceſs and Extravagance, and 
to make no Diſtinction between Abſence 
of Mind and Inſenſibility, or downright 
Folly, I confeſs, I know not what is- 
Mr. de Ia Bruyere ſhould have conſider'd, 
that a Man, who has loſt his. Feeling, 
is not, in that Reſpect, a proper Subject 
for Ridicule, and that tis no Jeſt to take 
away a Man's Senſes. Extravagances of 
this Nature are no Beauties in any Kind 
of Writing, much leſs in Characteriſtics. 
Tn Performances of this Kind there muſt 
be Spirit and Strength, but eſpecially 
there myſt be Juſtice. The real Images 
of Life muſt be repreſented, or the Pro- 
babilities of Nature muſt ſtrictly be ob- 
ſerv'd. 

RNeſpicere exemplar vitæ morumque jubebo 
Dodtum imitatorem, & vivas hinc ducere voces. 
Theſe are the likelieſt Copies, which are drawn 
By the Original of human Life. 
| eq Ld. Roſcommon. 
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Tur Strokes which compoſe a Cha- 
racter muſt be bold, but not extravagant. 
Nature muſt not be diſtorted, to excite 
either Ridicule or Admiration. Reaſon 
muſt hold the Reins of the Imagination : 
Judgment muſt direct the Fancy; others 
wiſe we ſhall be apt to miſcarry, and con- 
nect inconſiſtent Ideas, at the very Time, 
when we think we hit the Point of Hu- 
mour to the Life. 

Tre only Thing that can be faid to 
excuſe Mr. de la Bruyere on this Head, 
is what the Abbot Fleury has alledg'd to 
his Praiſe ; namely, * that his CharaQers 
are ſometimes loaded, on purpoſe that 
they might not too nearly reſemble the 
Perſons deſign'd. 

"Tis very dangerous, I confeſs, to 
make free with the Characters of parti- 
cular Perſons ; for there are ſome Men in 
the World, who, tho' they are nor 
aſham' d of the Impropriety of their own 
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On trouve dans ſes Characteres une ſevere Critique, 
des Expreſſions vives, des Tours ingenieux, des Peintures 
quelquefois chargees expres, pour ne les pas faire trop 
reſſemblantes. — . dans Þ Academie Frang Je. 
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Manners, yet are they caſily offended at 
the public Notice which is taken of 'em. 
Bur tho? Mr. 4e la Bruyere might have very 
good prudential Reaſons for not making 
his Characters too particular, yet thoſe 
Reaſons cannot be urg'd, as a juſt Plea 
for his tranſgreſſing the Bounds of Cha- 
raQeriſtic-Juſtice, by making his Images 
unnatural. | 

Ix every Kind of Writing there is ſome- 
thing of an cſtabliſh'd Nature which is 
eſſential to it. To deviate from this, is 
to deviate from Nature it felf. Mr. de 
la Bruyere is not the only French Man 
who is guilty in this Point. Others of 
his Country-Men have committed much 
the ſame Fault in Paſtoral and Comedy. 
Out of a vain AﬀeQation of ſaying 
ſomething very extraordinary and re- 
markable, they have departed from the 
nature of Things: They have given to 
the Simplicity of the Country, the Airs 
of the Town and Court, introduc'd up- 
on the Stage Bufloonry and Farce in- 
ſtead of Humour ; and by miſrepreſenting 
the real Manners of Men, they have 
turn'd Nature into Grimace. 
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Tux main Beauty of Characteriſtic. 
Writings conſiſts in a certain Life and 
Spirit, which the Writer ought to en- 
deavour to keep up, by all the Arts 
which he is Maſter of. Nothing will 
contribute to this more, than the Obſer- 
vance of a ſtrict Unity in the very Con- 
ception of a Character: For Characters 
are Deſcriptions of Perſons and Things, 
as they are ſuch : And, as * Mr. Budgell 
has very judiciouſly obſerv'd, “ If the 
« Reader is diverted in the midſt of a Cha- 
“racer, and his Attention call'd of to 
“any thing foreign to it, the lively Im- 
* preſſion it {hou'd have made is quite 
« broken, and it loſes more than half 
« its Force.“ But if this Doctrine be 
applied to the Practice of Mr. de la Bru- 
here, it will find him Guilty. He ſome- 
times runs his Characters to ſo great 
a Length, and mixes in 'em ſo many 
Particularsand unneceſſary Circumſtances, 
that they juſtly deſerve the Name, rather 
of Hiſtories than Characters, Such 


— 
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is the * Article concerning Emira. Tis 
an artful Deſcription of a Woman's Vani- 
ty, in pretending to be inſenſible to the 
Power of Love, merely becauſe ſhe has 
never been expos'd to the Charms of a 
lovely Perſon; and there is ar e 
this Character, but what is agreeable to 
Nature, and carried on with a great deal 
of Humour. But the many Particulars 
which Mr. de la Bruyere has drawn into 
the Compoſition of it, and which, in 
Truth, are not eſſential to the main 
Deſign, have quite chang'd the Nature 
of the Character, and converted it into 
2 Hiftory, or rather a little Romance.— 
Tis true, Hiſtories are Pictures as well 
as Characters; but yet there will ever be 
as wide a Difference between 'em, as 
there is between a Picture at full Length, 
and one in Miniature. 

n Characters of Giton and Pheboy 
are humorous enough. And they are 
allow'd to be kept within the juſt Bounds 
of Probability. But Mr. de la Bruyerę 


C. des Femmes. ad fin, 
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flas heap'd up fo many Particulars and 
unneceſſary Circumſtances, which do not 
convey any new Ideas, that the Charac- 
ters grow languid and tedious. — Giton 
is reſpected ; every thing that he ſays or 
does is approv'd of. Phebon is deſpis'd ; 
no Notice is taken of what he fays or 
does. The Reaſon of this Difference is 
not ſo myſterious, but that it may be told 
in leſs:than two or three Pages. G2rox 
is rich, and Phebon is poor. 

Sou ETIuEs there is ſuch a Confuſion 
in Mr. de la Bruyere's Deſigns, that one 
cannot eaſily diſcover, whether he in- 
tended to draw the Character of a par- 
ticular Perſon, or to make a Picture of 
ſome prevailing Vice, or only a moraj 
Reflexion. — Such is the * Article of 
Zenobia. Was it deſign'd for the Cha- 
racter of Zenobia? But 'tis rather a De- 
ſcription of the Magnificence, and beau- 
tiful Situation of the Palace, which ſhe 
was then building. Or was it deſign'd 
to cenſure and laſh the Publicans of the 
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Age, for the Extortions which they 
practis'd, and the immenſe Riches which 
they amaſe'd by Fraud and Oppreſſion? 
But this Satir comes in only by the by, 
and in a very j:june Manner. Or laſtly, 
was it intended only for a moral Re- 
flexion on the ſudden Revolutions and 
Viciſſitudes of Fortune? But the Length 
of this Article is inconſiſtent with the 
nature of a Reflexion; and if any thing 
like this was intended, it muſt come in 
as the imuutior, the Moral of the Fable ; 
which will make the Contents of this 
Article, ſtill more different from the 
nature of a Character, than any thing 
that has yet been mention' d. 

Tis not enough that a Character be 
drawn conformable to that Exiſtence 
which it really has, or probably may 
have in Nature: It muſt further be 
cloath'd in proper Sentiments, and ex- 
preſs'd in a ſimple and natural Style. 
But Mr. de la Brayere, conſider'd as a 
Writer of Characters, is too affected in 
his way of Thinking, and too artificial 
in the Turn of his Expreſſions. 


THE 
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Tu previous Apology which he 
made for himſelf in this Point, is fo far 
from the Purpoſe, that nothing is more 
lo. © Recollecting, * ſays he, that a- 
„“ mongſt the Writings aſcrib'd to Theo- 
« phraſtus by Diogenes Laertius, there 
„is one which bears the Title of Pro- 
« verbs, i. e. of looſe unconnected Ob- 
ſervations, and that the moſt conſide- 
rable Book of Morality, that ever 
was made, bears that Name in the 
facred Writings; we have been ex- 
cited by ſuch great Examples to imitate, 
according to our Capacity, a like Way 
« of Writing concerning Manners. ” —- 
"Tis true, that in the Catalogue of Theo- 
pbraſtus his Works, preſerv'd by * Dio- 
genes Laertius, there is one Book under 
the Title nee neegww concerning Pro- 
verb: But that, probably, was nothing 
but a Collection of ſome of thoſe ſhort, 
remarkable, uſeful, pithy Sayings, which 
are of common Ule in the World, and 
which every Nation has peculiar to it 
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ſelf. However, tho' we cannot exactly 
tell, what the Nature of that Performanck 
was, becauſe the Book is now loöſt, 
yet we are certain, on the other Hand, 
that the Deſign of Solomon was not to 
write Characters, but to deliver ſome 
Maxims of Morality by way of Advice 
and Inſtruction. So that for a profeſs'd 
Writer of Characters, to take a Book of 
Proverbs for a Model, is as inconſiſtent, 
as if any one, who intended to compoſe 
an Oration, ſhou'd form his Diction upon 
a Poem. Proverbs conſiſt of ſhort Sen- 
tences, which contain in themſelves a full 
and compleat Senſe; and therefore they 
do not eſſentially require a ſtrict Relation 
and Correſpondence; but CharaFeriſtic- 
Writings do require ſuch a ſtrict Rela» 
tion and Correſpondence. And Mr. 4e 
Bruyere is ſo faulty in this Point, that 
almoſt every where he has no viſible 
Connexion. —. Charateriſtic-Writing's 
ought, I own, ro have a lively Turn, and 
a Laconic Air: but there is a wide Diffe- 
rence between uſing a conciſe Manner, 
and writing as many Aphoriſms as Sen- 
tences. 


How 
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How far Mr. de la Bruyere is defec- 
tive as to Propriety of Style and Juſt- 
neſs of Expreſſion, I chuſe to ſet down 
in the Words of one of his * Country- 
men, a very judicious Writer, and a bet- 
ter Judge in this Matter than I pretend 
to be. Mr. de la Bruyere, qui n'a 
„point de Style forme, ecrivant au ha- 
* zard, employe des Expreſſions outrees 
en des Choſes tres communes; & quand 
6 il en veut dire de plus relevèes, il les 
affoiblit par des Expreſſions baſſes, & 
« fait ramper le fort avec le foible. II 
* tend fans relache a un ſublime qu'il ne 
* connoit pas, & qu'il met tantot dans 
les choſes, tantot dans les Paroles» 
« fans jamais attraper le Point d'Unite, 
qui concilie les Paroles avec les choſes, 
* en quoi conſiſte tout le Secret, & la 
“ Fineſſe de cette Art merveilleux.“ 
This is the Cenſure which an ingenioug 
Author, under the feign'd Name of Vigneul 
Marville, has paſs'd upon Mr. de 1a 
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Brnyere's Style. However, I think my 
ſelf oblig'd in Juſtice to inform the Rea- 
der, that Mr. Coſte, in his Defence of 
Mr. de la Bruyere, has endeavour'd to 
prove that this Cenſure is ill grounded, 
But I will not pretend to decide in a 
Caſe of this Nature. Matters relating 
to Style are the niceſt Points in Learn- 
ing: The greateſt Men have groſly 
err'd on this Subject. I only declare my 
own Opinion on the Matter, that Mr. 
de la Bruyere's Style appears to me forc'd, 
affected, and improper for Characteriſ- 
tic Writings. Several ingenious French 
Gentlemen,who have themſelves writ with 
Applauſe in this Language, entertain the 
lame Sentiments,and have ingenuouſly con- 
feſsd to me, that they could never read ten 
Pages together of Mr. de la Bruyere, 
without feeling ſuch an Uneaſineſs and 
Pain, as ariſes from a continued Affectation 
and a perpetual Conſtraint. But the Rea- 
der is ſtill left free. To form a, right 
Judgment on Correctneſs is an eaſy Mat- 
ter by the ordinary Rules of Grammar, 
but to do the ſame concerning the Turn 
and Air, and peculiar Beauties of Style, 

depends 
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depends on a particular Taſte: They are 
not capable of being prov'd to thoſe 
who have not this Taſte, but to thoſe who 
have it, they are immediately made ſenſi- 
ble by a bare pointing out. 

Taz running Title which Mr. de 14 
Bruyere has given to his Book does, 
by no Means, ſquare with the ſeveral 
Parts of it. With Relation to my pre- 
ſeat Purpoſe 1 | obſerve, that, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, this Performance is, but in 
Part, of the Characteriſtic-Kind. The 
Characters, which are interſpers'd in 
it, being reducible to a very narrow 
Compals, and the main Body of it con- 
ſifting of miſcellaneous Reflexions. And 
theſe are not confin'd, as is pretended; 
only to the preſent Age, but extend. 
themſelves both to paſt and preſent 
Times. So that if Mr. de /a Bruyere 
had, with his View, choſen another 
Title for his Book, tho? it wou'd not 
have been ſo uncommon, yet wou'd it 
have been more proper than the preſent 
Title; and the Performance it ſelf 
wou'd then, in ſome Meaſure, have 
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leſs deſerv'd Cenſure. 

Tro? Mr. de la Bruyere's Work is not 
perfect in that Kind, in which it is preten- 
ded to excel, it muſt nevertheleſs be con- 
feſs'd, that it has many Beauties and Ex- 
cellencies. To deny this, wou'd be an 
Affront to the judgment of the Gen- 
tlemen of the French Academy: But 
yet our Complaiſance ought not, can- 
not go ſo far, as to prejudice our own 
Judgment. We cannot think, as * ſome 
of 'em did, that Mr. 4e la Brayere has 
excelld Theophraſtus, the great Original 
which he propos'd to himſelf. Mr. de 
ta Bruyere had a more modeſt Opinion of 
himſelf: He wou'd have been proud 
of the Title of little Theophraſtus. 
And in Truth, it deferves no ſmall 
Share of Praiſe, to come up to Theo- 


phraſius in any Degree of Compariſon. 


—— If then Mr. de la Bruyere, has 
committed ſome Faults, 'tis nothing but 
what others have done, both before 


* Diſcours de P Abbe Fleury deja cite. 


and 
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and ſince him: But if he has, as I 
have already allow'd him to have, 
ſome conſiderable Beauties; tis more 
than a great many other Authors have, 
tho' of greater Bulk : And theſe Ex- 
cellencies ought in Juſtice to be ad- 


mitted as ſome Excuſe for thoſe De- 
fects, | 
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SECT. V. 


HEOPHRASTUS has 
not only prevented, but he 
has alſo out-done the Moderns 
in Charaferiſiic - Writings. 
Yet Mr. de la Rochefoucault had an ex- 
traordinary Genius. He ſeems to be 
the only one, amongſt all the Moderns, 
who was equal to ſo great a Work. 
He had ſtudied Man in himſelf; and, 
in a {mall Collection of moral Reflex- 
ions, he has laid open the various 
Forms and Folds of that Heart, which 
by Nature 1s deceitful above all Things. 
He has given us, as it were, the Cha- 
racters of all Mankind, by diſcovering 
thoſe ſecret Springs of Self Love, which 
are the Source of all our Actions. 
Self Love is born with us; and this 
great Author has ſhewn, that there is 


no 
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no Principle in human Nature ſo ſecret, 
ſo deceitful : Tis ſo Hypocritical, that 
it frequently impoſes on it ſelf, by taking 
the Appearances of Virtue for Virtue 
it ſelf, It borrows all the Diſguiſes of 
Art: It appears in a thouſand Forms, 
and in a thouſand Shapes ; but yet the 
Principle of Error is ſtill the fame. 


a —* Pelut Silvis ubi paſſim 

Palantes Error certo de Tramite pellit, 

Ile finiftrorſum, hic dextrorſum abit : unus utrique 
Error, ſed variis illudit Partibus. 


As Men that loſe their Ways in Woods, divide, 

Some go on this, and ſome on t'other Side. 

The Error is the ſame, all miſs the Road, 

Altho' in different Quarters of the Wood. 
Mr. Creech. 


"Tis true Mr. de la Nochefoucault's 
Deſign was too general, and his Piece 
cannot properly be reckon'd among Cha- 
rafteriſtic-Writings. But tho* he did 


11 ca 
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not profeſſedly write Characters, ye 
this Work ſhews that he was very able 
to do it; and it may be of very great 
Service to thoſe, who wou'd attempt 
any thing in this Kind. 

I have often wonder'd that no Engliſh 
Writer has ever profeſſedly attempted 
a Performance in the Characteriſtic-Way. 
I mean, ſuch a profeſs'd Performance, as 
wou'd extend it ſelf to the different 
Conditions of Men, and deſcribe the va- 
rious Ends which they propoſe to them- 
ſelves in Life; as wou'd take in the chief 
Branches of Morality and Behaviour, 
and, in ſome Meaſure, make a compleat 
Work: For as to looſe Attempts and 
Sketches in this Kind, there are many 
Years ſince we had ſome; the molt con- 
ſiderable of which, I _ of thoſe that 
bear the Title of Characters, are printed 
together with Sir Thomas Overbury's 
Wire. Theſe are faid to have been 
written, partly by that unfortunate 
Knight, and partly by ſome of his Friends. 
And if the Editor had not taken Care 
to give us this Notice, yet ſtill that 
ut Diſparity which appears but too 
viſibly 
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viſibly in them, wou'd maniteſtly prove 
that they were compos d by very diffe- 
rent Hands. — There are, I confeſs, 
many good Things to be met with in 
theſe Characters, but they are very far 
from making a compleat Work: And 
really this was not intended. Beſides, 
nothing can poſſibly be more contrary 
to the Nature of Charatteriſtic-IWritings, 
than the corrupted Taſte which pre- 
vail'd in the Age. A continued Affecta- 
tion of far-fetch'd and quaint Simile's, 
which runs thro* almoſt all theſe Cha- 
racters, makes em appear like fo many 
Pieces of mere Groteſque; and the Rea- 
der muſt not expect to find Perſons de- 
ſcrib'd as they really are, but rather 


according to what they are thought to 


be like. 

Taxis Cenſure may be thought hard; 
but yet it leaves Room for ſome Ex- 
ceptions: And that I may do Juſtice to 
Merit, where it is rcally due, I ſhall here 
ſet down one of thoſe Characters, which 
ſeem'd to me to be exquilite in its 
Kind. And this I ſhall the rather do, 
becauſe the Book it ſelf is not in every 

body's 
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body's Hands. The Image is taken 
from low Life ; *tis a beautiful Deſcrip- 
tion of Nature in its greateſt Simpli- 


city, and 'tis the more beautiful becauſe 
tis natural. 


F 


A fayre and happy M1Lxt 
MAI. 


S a Country Wench, that is fo 
4 farre from making herſelfe beau- 
« tifull by Art, that one Looke of 
« hers is able to put all Face-Phyſicke 
© out of Countenance. Shee knowes a 
* fayre Looke is but a dumbe Orator 
to commend Vertue, therefore mindes 
© it not. All her Excellencies ftand in 
“her ſo ſilently, as if they had ſtolne 
upon her without her Knowledge. 
“ The Lining of her Apparell (which is 
“ her ſelfe) is farre better than Out- 
& ſides of Tiflew : for tho? ſhee be not 
« arraied in the Spoyle of the SilkeWorme, 
© ſhee is deckt in Innocency, a far bet- 
1 
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& ter Wearing. Shee doth not, with 
“ lying long a Bed, ſpoile both her 
« Complexion and Conditions ; Nature 
« hath taught her, foo immoderate Sleepe 
« zs ruſt to the Soul: She riſes there. 
„fore with Chaunticleare her Dames 
« Cocke, and at Night makes the Lambe 
* her Corfew. In milking a Cow, and 
« ſtraining the Teates through her Fin- 
« gers, it ſeemes that ſo ſweet a Milke- 
„ Preſse makes the Milke the whiter, or 
* {weeter ; for never came Almond Glove 
* or Aromatique Oyntment on her 
« Palme to taint it. The golden Eares 
* of Corn fall and kiſse her Feete when 


„ ſhee reapes them, as if they wiſht 
* to be bound and led Priſoners by the 


« fame Hand that fell'd them. Her 
* Breath is her owne, which ſents all 
„the Yeere long of June, like a new 
“made Hay-cocke. Shee makes her 
« Hand hard with Labour, and her Heart 
„ ſoft with Pitty : And when Winter 
„ Evenings fall early (fitting at her 
% merry Wheele) ſhe ſings a Defiance 
* to the giddy Wheele of Fortune. Shee 
* doth all things with ſo ſweet a Grace, 

a 
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“it ſeemes Ignorance will not ſuffer her 
© todo Ill, being her Minde is to do 
«© Well. Shee beſtowes her Yeeres Wa- 
„ges at next Faire; and in chuſing 
„ her Garments, counts no. Bravery 
* ith? World, like Decency. The Gar- 
« den and Bee-hive are all her Phyſicke 
« and Chyrurgerie, and {hee lives the 
longer for't. Shee dares goe alone, 
and unfold Sheepe i' th* Night, and 
& feares no manner of Ill, becauſe ſhee 
“ meanes none: Let to ſay Truth, ſhee is 
& never alone, for ſhee is ſtill accompa- 
4 nied with old Songs, honeſt Thoughts, 
and Prayers, but ſhort ones; yet they 
have their Efficacy, in that they are 
not pauled with infuing idle Cogita- 
tions. Laſtly, her Dreames are fo 
chaſte, that ſhee darc tell them ; onely 
a Fridates Dreame is all her Superſti- 
tion; that ſhe conceales for feare of 
Anger. Thus lives ſhee, and all her 
„Care is ſhee may die in the Spring- 
“Time, to have Store of Flowers 
« ſtucke upon her winding Sheet. 
WHAT makes me wonder that no 


Enghſh Writer has ever attempted a 
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profeſs'd Performance in the Character. 
iſtic-May is, that we are, certainly, more 
able to undertake a Work of this Na- 
ture than any other Nation; becauſe 
our Countrymen afford a greater Variety 
of Subject Matter than any other Peo- 
ple. Human Nature, as I obſerv'd 
before, in its various Forms and Aﬀec. 
tions, is the Subject of Characleriſtic- 
Writings : And from this Diverſity of 
Manners ariſes that, which is properly 
call'd Humour, and which, upon a double 
Account, ſcems to be peculiar to our 
Nation; not only becauſe there is no 
Word in any other Language ſo expreſ. 
ſive, but alſo becauſe there is no Nation, 
in which we can find a greater Variety 
of original Humour, than amongit the 
Engliſh. Sir William Temple, ſpeaking of 
the Dramatic Performances of the Stage, 
expreſſes himſelf after the following Man- 
ner. e In this the Italian, tlie Spa- 
nuiſh, and tlie French, have all had 
their different Merit, and receiv'd 
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cc 


* their juſt Applauſes. Yet I am de- 


cc 
ce 
cc 


cc 


cc 


ceiv'd, if our Engliſh has not in ſome 
Kind excell'd both the Modern and 
the Antient; which has been by Force 
of a Vein, natural perhaps to our 
Country, and which with us is call'd 
Humour, a Word peculiar to our Lan. 
guage too, and hard to be expreſs' d in 
any other; nor is it (that I know of) 
found in any Foreign as unleſs 
it be Moliere, and yet his it ſelf has 
too much of the Farce, to paſs for 
the ſame with ours. Shakeſpear was 
the firſt that opened this Vein upon 
our Stage, which has run ſo freely and 
ſo pleaſantly ever ſince, that I have often 
wonder'd to find it appear fo little 
upon any others; being a Subject fo 
proper for them, ſince Humour is but 
a Picture of particular Lite, as Comedy 
is of general; and tho' 1t repreſents 
Diſpoſitions and Cuſtoms leſs common, 


« yet they are not leſs natural than thoſe 


that are more frequent among Men. 


Humour is the only genuine Source of 
all that agreeable Variety of original 
Characters, which is ſo entertaining to 


a Spec- 
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a Spectator and Reader: And Sir Vil. 
liam Temple proceeds to obſerve, that in 
this Point the Moderns in general, and 
the Eugliſh in particular, have far ex- 
cell'd the Antients. This Obſervation is 
very juſt, however partial it may ſeem 
to a Foreigner, and the Reaſon of it is 
very obvious. I ſhall repreſent em both 
in Sir Villiam's own Words. The Pa 
ge is ſomewhat long, but the Goodneſs 
of it will amply pay the Reader for his 
Trouble in peruſing it. It may ſeem 
« a Defect (ſays he) in the antient Stage, 
“that the Characters introduc'd were fo 
“ few, and thoſe fo common, as a co- 
vetous. old Man, an amorous youn 
a witty Wench, a crafty Slave, a 


nothing upon the Stage, but what they 
met 1a the Streets, and at every Turn. 
All the Variety is drawn only from 
different and uncommon Events; where- 
as if the Characters are ſo too, the 
« Diverſity and the Pleaſure muſt needs 
de the more. But as of moſt general 
* Cuſtoms in a Country, there is uſually 
* ſome Ground, from the Nature of the 


People 


«c 


bragging Soldier. The Spectators met 
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* People or Climat, fo there may be 
«*. amongſt us for this Vein of our 
6 Stage, and a greater Variety of Hu- 
« 2047 in the Picture, becauſe there is 
« a greater Variety in the Life. This 
may proceed from the native Plenty 
© of our Soil, the Unequalneſs of our 
“ Climat, as well as the Eaſe of our 
“Government, and the Liberty of pro- 
“ feſſing Opinions and Factions, which 
perhaps our Neighbours may have 
about them, but are forc'd to diſguiſe, 
and thereby they may come in Time 
© to be extinguiſh'd. Plenty begets 
« Wantonneſs and Pride, Wantonnels is 
60 apt to invent, and Pride ſcorns to 


< jmitate; Liberty begets Stomach or 


« Heart, and Stomach will not be con- 
&« ſtrain'd. Thus we come to have more 
« Originals, and more that appear what 
« they are; we have more Humour, be. 
« cauſe every Man follows his own, and 
“takes a Pleaſure, perhaps a Pride, to 
„ ſhew it.“ Shakeſpear, John ſon, 
Shadwell, Etherege, and Wycherly have 
ſhewn the Richneſs of this Source : 


They excell'd in the Variety and Humour 
of 
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of the Characters which they exhibited; 
and in this they have receiv'd juſt Ap- 
plauſes: But yet they did not exhauſt 
the Spring from whence they drew: 
The ingenious Mr. Congreve has pur- 
ſu'd the' ſame Vein of Humour; and he 
has imitated his Predeceſſors ſo well, 
that he has by far out-done 'em all. In 
his Dramatic-Pieces there is the greateſt 
Variety of Humour and of original Cha- 
racers, ſet off by the greateſt Delicacy 
of Sentiments, and adorn'd with the 
Beauties of the juſteſt Diction that can 
poſſibly be imagin'd. Mr. Dryden muſt 
be allow'd to be a competent Judge in 
an Affair of this Nature, and he has 
given us the true Character and Pane- 
gyric of Mr. Congreve in the following 
Lines. 


In him all Beauties of this Age we ſee; 

Etherege his Courtſhip, Southern's Purity; 

The Satir, Wit and Strength of manly Wi 
cherly. 8 


Ti s true, there is ſome Difference be- 
tween the Characters which enter into 
: H the 
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the Compoſition of Dramatic Pieces, and 
thoſe which are repreſented by Charac- 
teriſtic-Writers; but this Difference is 
ſo ſmall, that I doubt not but he, who 
is an able Maſter in one of theſe Kinds, 
would as ſucceſsfully perform in the 
other, For, in reality, the eſſential Parts 
of the Characters, in the Drama, and 
in Charateriſtic-Writmgs, are the ſame, 
They are both an Image of one Life; 
a Repreſentation of one Perſon : All the 
Diverſity lies in the different Manner of 
repreſenting the ſame Image. The Dra- 
ma preſents to the Eyes of a SpeQator 
an Actor, who ſpeaks and acts as the 
Perſon, whom he repreſents, is ſuppos'd 
to ſpeak and act in real Life. The Cha- 
racteriſtic Writer introduces, in a de- 
ſcriptive manner, before a Reader, the 
ſame Perſon, as ſpeaking and acting in 
the fame manner: And both muſt be 
pertorm'd in ſuch a natural and lively 
manner, as may deceive the SpeCtator 
and Reader, and make them fancy they 
ice the Perſon repreſented or characteris'd. 
Bor tho' no Eugliſh Author has attemp- 
ted a Performance in this Kind, yet it 
| h | 7” mm” 
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muſt be confeſs d that in ſome late diur- 
nal Papers we have had excellent Speci- 
mens in the Characteriſtic-Way. The 
Papers, which I mean to point out, are 
the Tatlers and the Spectators. They 
are of the miſcellaneous Kind, and were 
deſign'd for the univerſal Delight and 
Inſtruction of the Brztzh Nation, In 
theſe Papers are contain'd Abundance 
of true Wit and Humour, lively De- 
{criptions of human Nature in its various 
Forms and Diſguiſes, the Praiſes of Vir- 
tue, and pointed Satir againſt Vice; and 
here and there are interſpers'd Charac- 
ters of Men and Manners compleatly 
drawn to the Life-— If the great Au- 
thors, who were concern'd in the Com- 


polition of thoſe Papers, would have 


join'd their Abilities to form a Work 
of this Kind, I doubt not but it would 
have been inimitable, and deſerv'd the 
next Place, in Point of Fame, to that 
of Theophraſtus : For this is the higheſt 
Pitch to which Moderns can aſpire. A 
greater Deſign would be Preſumption, 
and would only ſerve to ſhew the 
greater Vanity of the Attempt, An eſta- 
5 | bliſh'd 
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bliſh'd Reputation of above two thou- 
ſand Years cannot be eaſily ſhaken. The. 
ophraſtus is, and ever will be, an Ori- 
ginal in Characteriſtic- Writings. His 
Fame ſtill lives in our Memory, and the 
Main of his Characters ſtill ſubſiſts in 


our Actions. 
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THEOPHRASTUS. 


| HAVE often thought, 
and as often wonder'ds 
and, perhaps, ſhall never 
ceaſe to wonder, how it 
ſhou'd come to paſs, that there ſhou'd 
be ſo great a Diverſity in our Man- 

1 ners, 
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ners, ſince all (a) Greece lies under 
the ſame Air, and all its Inhabitants 
receive a like Education. As for my 
part, O Polycles ! who have lived (b) 
Ninety nine Years, and ſpent a great 
Part of my Time 1n the Contempla- 
tion of human Nature, who have 
convers'd with many Perſons of all 
Sorts of Tempers, and, with much Di- 
ligence and Accuracy, compar'd both 
the Good and the Bad; I thought 
myſelf oblig'd to commit to Writing 
the reſpective Manners of both theſe 
Sorts of Men. And in doing this, I 
ſhall point out to you what is pecu- 
liar to each of them, in their ſeveral 
Ways of Living, and particularly de- 
{cribe their Behaviour in common 
Converſation. For, Polycles | J have 
Reaſon to think Poſterity will be the 
better for having ſuch Monuments 
preſerv'd; that ſo, by uſing them as 
the Models of their own Lives, the 
may chuſe and frequent the beſt of 
Com- 
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Company, and that in endeavouring 
to imitate, they may not be inferior 
to them. ---- And now I come to the 
Matter in hand; "Tis your Part to 
follow. me, and to examine whether 
there is Reaſon in what I ſay: There- 
fore, without any further Preface, I 
ſhall begin with Diſſimulation, and 
give you a Definition of it; and then 
draw a Character of the Diſſembler, 
by deſcribing thoſe Actions, to which 
he is particularly led by Temper and 
Habit. Afterwards I ſhall run over 
the ſeveral Affections of the Mind, 
and endeavour to paint them out 


more particularly, according to my 
intended Scheme, 
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Nr. 
(a) 1 * P roem has its Difficulties : Antient 


Authors, having obſery'd that there was a 

great Diverſity of Air in ſeveral Parts of 

Greece, and conſequently a great Diſparity of Ge- 
nius in the reſpective Inhabitants of thoſe Parts, and 
alſo that in many Places they us'd a different Me- 
thod of Education, what Theophraſtus aſſerts here 
cannot be abſolutely true; and therefore Oaſaubon 
was of Opinion, that this Paſſage ought to be 
corrected, or taken in ſuch a Senſe, as that by 
Greece ſhou'd be meant the chief Part of it Athens, 
and by Greeks the Inhabitants of that City only. 
And one wou'd be inclin'd to think that this is 
the true Meaning of Theophraſtus, not only upon 
Account of the Reaſons already mention'd, but alſo 
becauſe the following Characters are all founded 
upon Attic Manners and Cuſtoms. But yet an Ob- 
jection may be made againſt both this Correction 
and Expoſition. For Theophraſtus here reckons him- 
ſelf aniong the Greeks ; which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
cannot be true, if by Greeks we mult underſtand 
Athenians, becauſe Theophraſtus was born at Ereſus 
in Lesbos, an Iſland in the Agæan Sea. However 
this Objection is not ſo ſtrong, but that it may poſ- 
ſibly admit of an Anſwer, if we conſider that Theo- 
phraſtas liv'd. the far greateſt Part of his long Life 
at Athens, and that he had ſo entirely contorm'd 
himſelf to the Dialect, Cuſtoms, and Manners of 
that Place, that he might, in ſome Senſe, reckon 
himſelf an Azhenian, ſince he was truly fo both by 
Inclination and ſecond Nature. In this Uncer- 
tainty the Reader muſt determine himſelf, Perhaps 
the beſt Way wou'd be to acknowledge a - ault 
ere. 
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here. Many great Men have met with Difficul- 
ties, and ſucceeded but indifferently in their firſt 
Periods, who have nevertheleſs gone on with Eaſe, 
and perform'd to Admiration in the Sequel of their 
Work. The firſt Lines of Mr. Da 7hox's famous 
Hiſtory are ſaid to have coſt him more than all 
the reſt; and Biſhop Barnes ſeems to have la- 
bour'd the firſt Periods of the Hiſtory of his 
own Times ſo much, that they are hardly intelli- 
ible. f 

8 (5) There is a Diſpute amongſt Commentators 
concerning the Age of Theo — 2 occalion'd by 
the Aſſertion of Diogenes Laertins, that he was 
but fourſcore and five Years old when he died. 
But I ſhall not trouble the Eugliſg Reader with it; 
becauſe within either of the aflign'd Periods our 
Author had ſufficient Time to qualify himſelf for 
this Work. However let it be obſerv'd, that Time 
has preſery'd the Manuſcripts which we have of 
Diogenes Laertias much more entire and correct, 
than thoſe which we have of Theopbraſtus. And 
this is one Reaſon, amongſt many others, why at 
preſent I wou'd chuſe to correct Theophraſtus by Dio. 
genes Laèrtius, rather than the contrary, 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Diſſimulation. 
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ISSIMULA TION, in ge- 
neral, ſeems to conſiſt 
in an artful Diſguiſe of 
Words and Actions, which 
proceeds from a bad Intention. The 
Diſſembler when he meets with his 
Enemy, ſeems defirous to lay aſide 
all Enmity, and to have a friendly 
Correſpondence with him. He is 
wont to {peak well of Men before 
their Faces, tho' behind their Backs 
he (a) tears them to Pieces; and if 
they have met with wm Misfortune, 
he openly condoles with them, tho, 
at the {ame Time, he rejoices in his 
Heart. He ſeems to forgive, with 
oo"...  uandance 
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abundance of good Nature, thoſe 
who ſpeak ill of him; and if any 
complain to him of the Injuries he 
has done them, he receives them in 
the mildeſt and kindeſt Terms ima- 
ginable. If you have earneſt Buſi- 
neſs with him, and deſire to be im- 
mediately admitted, he will not 
fail to put you off to another Op- 
portunity. All his Actions are Se- 
crets and Myſteries: He never owns 
that he actually has any Buſineſs 
upon his Hands, but only ſays, 
that he is Matters. If he 
has been for ſome Time at a Place, 
he ſays that he is but juſt come: And 
leſt you ſhould deſire his Aſſiſtance 
in any Affair, he will tell you be- 
fore-hand that he came to Town 
very late the Night before, and that 
he is tired with his Journey. (5) 
When you would borrow of him, 
or deſire him to (c) contribute 
ſomething towards the Relief of a 


neceſſitous 
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neceſſitous Friend, his Anſwer is, 
that Trade is quite dead, and that 
he never was ſo bare of Money; 
tho?, at another Time, if he actual- 
ly ſells nothing, nevertheleſs, to 
keep up his Credit in the World, he 
will tell you that he carries on 2 
very great Trade. When he has 
heard or ſeen any Thing, he makes 
as if he had not heard or ſeen 
it; and if he does (4) confeſs 
that he has heard or ſeen it, ne- 
vertheleſs he confidently affirms 
that he has quite forgot what it was. 
Of ſome Things he ſays that he has 
(e) thoroughly conſider' d, and per- 
fectly knows them, but of others he 
pretends an entire Ignorance: Theſe 
he admires as Things that are quite 
new to him, and of thoſe he ſays, 
that he has formerly had the ſame 
Thoughts, tho in all this he ſpeaks 
in direct Oppoſition to his real 
Knowledge, Thoughts, and Deſigns. 
H 


S 
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He has beſides, in common Ute, 
ſeveral peculiar Expreſſions, . ſuch as 
theſe : I cannot believe it: I cannot 
conceive how it ſhould be ſo: You 
amaze me: Sure I am not myſelf ! 
Why he told me quite another Story : 
It paſſes my Belief : Pray tell it to 
thoſe who are of a more eaſy Faith - 
I am really in doubt whether I ought 
to disbelieve you, or condemn his Ve- 
racity. Take great Care not to 
be impos'd upon by ſuch intri- 
cate Phraſes, and deſignedly --- ob- 
{cure Sentences: There is nothi 

more pernicious. Men who do not 
ſpeak as they think, nor act as they 


ſpeak, are more to be ſhun'd than 
Vipers themſelves, 
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OE. 
(a) = HE Tranflators who have gone befors 


me have given a more general Senſe to 

this Paſſage; but the Word 'Eriv7o in 
the Original, taken in that particular Senſe which! 
have repreſented, makes a compleat Oppoſition to 
the Word *ETavev in the former Branch of the Sen- 
tence. And this is a very good Argument that the 
Senſe which I have follow'd is the true one. 

(5) This Period is very elliptical, if not imperfe& 
in the Original. In tranſlating it I have been forc'd 
to compleat the Senſe: And this I have done moſt 
agreeably, as I thought, to the natural Force of the 

ords, to the Character of the Perſon deſcrib'd, and 
to the Sentiments of learned Men, 

(c) When any Perſon ow'd more than he was able 
to pay, or was become poor by ſome Misfortune, 
it was cuſtomary to make a Gathering among his 
Friends, in order to relieve him. This Cuſtom pre- 
vail'd among the Romans, as well as the Greekz. 
The Collection itſelf was call'd *Epavo;, and was gi- 
ven upon Condition, That if the Circumſtances of the 
neceſſitous Perſon ſhould ever chance to be better'd 
he ſhould return the Money that had been gather'd 
to relieve him, as is evident from the latter End of 
CHAP. XVII. 

(4) The Verb d, in the Original, has a two- 
fold Signification, Firſt, to confeſs; ſecondly, to make 
an Agreement.or Compact. All the Commentators 
and Tranſlators of Theophraſtus, that I have ſeen, 
take the Word in the latter Senſe, as if he had meant, 
That the Diſſembler is one, who pretends to have for- 

ot the Agreements or Compacts which he has made. 
Pur this properly belongs to the Character of a Knave, 
and not to that of a Diſſembler; and therefore I do 
not ſee any Reaſon to depart from the primitive Sig- 
nification of the Word. We have already had it - 
this 
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this Chapter in the ſame Senſe; and the Turn which 


1 have given to the whole Period is, I think, on the 


one hand, not unworthy of T. — wy and on the 
other, very agreeable to the Character of a Diſſem- 

bler. There is no need of tormenting the Text 

by any Emendation. Kat &ugox; 7], ud TpoorucToda:, 

a LS, Paget pA fwpanivas” ui $ponoyyods, wh pepvijoclas 

is the ſame as, Kat &utong 7}, Taue mTpooroucTobar wh dN 

,, ual i5uv, Q4cer pA Ewpartvar Kal onoyyong de i. 

Ka) £wpaxtvai Pryce wy pepvioda, YE wfs iS a general Word, 
which mult be underſtood in almoſt every Period of 
theſe Characters: The Verb &«xowa is virtually in- 
cluded in the firſt Branch; and this again, together 
with the Verbs $-paxiva: and Q4cu, muſt neceſſarily 
be Ae in the Senſe of the laſt Branch of the Pe- 
riod. 

(e) The French and Eugliſp Tranſlators have, in 
this Place, unanimouſly follow'd the Emendation of 
Iſaac Caſaubon, who read Exiheodau. But ſince all the 
Manuſcripts of Theophraſtus have Exivachai, I do not 
ſee any Reaſon to depart from this Reading. The 
Senſe which I have given to this Place is, I flatter 
myſelf, every whit as good as that which is founded 
on Caſaubon's Emendation. Beſides, the elegant Op- 


poſition which E«#þacda:, taken in this Senſe, makes 
to the following Words v de + #3iva is a manifeſt 
Proof of the Truth of this Reading; which receives 
a further Confirmation from S:obexs, and from the 
Oporinian and Camotian Editions. They repreſent 
Levi; a very different Word 'tis true, but yet in 
Senſe the ſame with Lui Ha. 
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CHAP. IL 
Of Flattery. 


WO LATTERY is a baſe Manner 
of Converſation, that tends 

only to the Advantage of the 
59 When a Flatterer walks 
with you in Publick, he never fails 
of laying hold of that Opportunity 
to entertain you with your own Me- 
rit. Do you obſerve, lays he, how. 
every ones Eye is fix'd upon you? 
There is not a Man inthe whole City, 
that is ſo muchtaken notice of : Yeſterday 
in the (a) Portico your Virtues receivd 
a juſt Applauſe from all thoſe that were 
preſent ; for there were above Thirty 
of us ſitting together, and the Queſtion 
being accidentally ſtarted, Who was the 
worthieſt 
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wort hieſt Perſon in the City; all the 
Company unanimouſly pitch'd upon you, 


and the whole Portico rung again with 
your Name. A Flatterer has twenty 


Things of this Nature to entertain 
you with, and is always over-ready 
to ſhew his Officiouſnels : If a Lock 
of Wool ſhould chance to ſtick to 
your Clothes, he takes it off with 
great Care : If the Wind has blown 
a Straw into your Hair, he preſent- 
ly picks it out, and {ſmiling in your 
Face, (b) 4h! ſays he, theſe grey 
Hairs, that beg in to appear in your 
Beard, ſhew that I have not been with 
you theſe two or three Days; and yet 


for a Man of your Years, your Hair 


is as black as any I know, When you 
begin to ſpeak, he commands the 
whole Company to be ſilent: He 
has the Front to praiſe you in your 
own Hearing ; and when you have 
done ſpeaking, he breaks out into 
Raptures, and ſays, That's fine, in- 

: i, deed ! 


— 
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deed! If you break a dull Jeſt up- 
on any body, he immediately laughs 
at it, and ſtops his Mouth with his 
Clothes, as if he could not poſſibly 
contain himſelf. He'll clear the 
Way for you in the Street, and cr 

to every Paſſenger, ſtand ftill till 
my very good Lord is gone by. 
He'll buy Apples and Pears to 
give to your Children; and then 
{mothering them with Kiſſes, he'll 
fay they are all as like their good 


Father as they can ſtare, taking 


great Care, at the ſame Time, that 
you ſhall be Witneſs to his Fond- 
neſs. When you try on a Shoe, he 
praiſes the Shape of your Foot, and 
ſays, that the Shoe will ſpoil it, 
tho it be ever ſo well made. A 
Flatterer underſtands his Trade too 
well not to make himſelf ſervice- 
able in the meaneſt Offices. (c) 
When you deſign to make a Viſit 
to a Friend, he runs before you to 

give 


— 
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give Notice of your coming; and 


then, returning back in all Haſte, lets 
you know, that your Friend is ready 
to receive you. Every thing comes 
under his Province: He underſtands 
Marketing for the Women perfectly 
well, and 1s as notable a Houſewife 
as the belt of 'em. At an Enter- 


tainment he is the firſt of all the 


Gueſts that commends the Excel- 
lency of the Wine; and applying 


himſelf particularly to the Maſter of 


the Fealt, (d) Sir, lays he, You eat no- 
thing; I am ſorry that you have loſt 
your Stomach; pray accept of this Tits 
Bit; tis very inviting ; tis à delicious 
Morſel; I am afraid you fit there in 
a cold Place ; pray add another Gar- 
ment to what you have already ; here, 


let me ſee, I'll help you on with it. 


During the whole Entertainment he 
is in a cloſe Whiſper with the Maſter 


of the Feaſt; and even when he di- 


rects his Diſcourſe to others, his Eyes 


1 are 
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are ever fix d upon him. The im- 
pudent Rogue is not aſham'd to 
practiſe his baſe Arts before the Eyes 
of the whole World: When his Pa- 
tron comes to the publick Theatre, 
he greedily ſnatches the (e) Cuſhions 
which his Servant carries behind him, 
and places them under him himſelf. 
When a Man ſhews bim his Houſe, 
| Bleſs me ! ſays he, tis an exquiſite 
Piece of Architecture Your Gardens, 
Sir, are well planted, and are kept in 
ſpecial Order; And as for your Picbure, 
that hangs up there, why really tis 
ſomething like you, tis very handſome 
but the Original, I think, is much 
handſomer. In ſhort, the Flatterer 
0 has but one Deſign in all his Words 
ll | and Actions, and that is, to catch 
| Men by their weak Side, and fo to 
ingratiate himſelf into their Favour. 


NOTES 
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NOTE Ss. 


(a) F \HESE Portico's were Galleries deſign'd 


for publick Meetings. They were adorn'd | 


| with Variety of Statues, and curious 
Paintings, and were furniſh'd with Seats. Hither 
Philoſophers reſorted, and taught their Doctrines in 
a publick Manner. There were many Portico's at 
Athens, but one of 'em was more famous than the 
reſt. It was call'd Newiavudxlog, and afterwards Ilowlay, 
In this Zeno firſt taught his Philoſophy, and inſtituted 
a Seq, which took its Name not from the Perſon 
who inſtituted ir, but from the Place in which that 
Philoſophy, which they profeſſed, had been firſt de- 
liver'd. Phey were call'd Srzoicks from a Greek 
Word grea, which ſignifies a Portico, See Potter's 
Archeologia Eræca. lib. 1. cap. 8. In theſe Portico's 
the Athenians (as St. Lake obſerves) ſpent their Time 
nothing elſe, but either to tell, or to hear ſome new 
ip, . 
(6) Mr: Budgell, following herein Mr. La Brayere, 
has thus tranſlated this Period: How old you are 
grown, ſays he, ſince I ſaw you laſt! *Tis Time enough, 
methinks, for a Man 1 our Age to have grey Hairs 
in his Head. As if the Flatterer deſign'd to inſinuate, 
that the Perſon, whom he play'd upon, had ſo great 
an Affection for him, as to have become grey-headed 
out of an exceſſive Grief for his Abſence of only 
two Days. This, I think, is too far fetch'd, and 
foreign to the Character of a Flatterer. The natural 
and obvious Senſe of the Words has more Beauty 
and Humour. Onde; Zri Zug co: hpepav vr. 
Y INM Thy Twywva peg ual Te, Tris xa AA, 
Txa1G Tod; rd Try lexaivav Y rel x a · See! ſays the Flat- 
| 12 terer, 
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terer, becauſe I have not been with you theſe two Days 
your Beard is full of grey Hairs; and yet, for a Man of 
your Tears, your Hair is as black as any I know. It was 

/ uiual for Flatterers to curry the Fayour of old Men, 
by picking the Grey Hairs out of their Head, or Beard, 
making 'em believe they were become young again 
by this Operation. This officious Behaviour of Flat- 
terers and Paraſites is often taten Notice of by an- 
tient Comick Writers. And it Theophraſtus alluded to 
this Cuſtom, as I doubt not but he did, it maniteſtly 
appears, that the Perſon, whom our Flatterer here 
plays upon, was an old Man. I cannot therefore 
tell what was in Mr. La Brayere's Head, when he 
made this Marginal Note; 1! parle a un jeune homme, 
he (i. e. the Flatterer) ſpeaks to a young Man. 

(c) It was the Cuſtom of the Antients, eſpecially 
among the great and rich, to keep Servants, who, 
like Harbingers, walk'd before 'em in publick, in or- 
der to clear the Way for em, and to give Notice of 
their coming wherever they went. This was look'd 
upon as a Point of Good Breeding; and it was ob- 
ſery'd ſo ſtrictly, that when a Husband came home, 
he ſent his Wite previous Notice of his coming, as 
well as a Stranger. In the Sex it was eſteem'd a 
Matter of Decency. Women of Reputation, and 
thoſe that wou'd be thought ſo, never went abroad 
without a great Number of Maid Servants. See 
jr XXII. This Office was of the loweſt Kind. 
And when. great or rich Men travell'd, their Ser- 
vants carried their Baggage on their Backs. See 
Chap. XI. | | 
' (4) Tho' the Senſe that I have here repreſented be 
good, and, I think, the true one, yet the Original 
may poſſibly admit of a different Turn, and be thus 
tranſlated ; How * vs you eat, Sir | And taking 
ſome particular Diſh off the Table, he ſays to the Com- 
pany, Is not this delicious! This repreſents the Flat- 
terer, as praiſing his Patron's delicate and luxurious 
Way of living. And this Senſe is founded on the 
&itfcrent Meaning of the Adverb waraug;, Which, 55 

. . is 
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this Place, may ſignify the ſame as Tpupepz;. So A- 
riſtatle ¶ Ethic. 7. cap. 7.) has us'd warands and Tpufev 
as ſynonymous Words; and Heſychius waraxs. inang, 
rp eg et. And further, if the anonymous Con- 
jecture of #z:4; for scheis, which Caſaubon mentions 
with Approbation, be admitted, this will afford a 
third Senſe, very good in jts kind, which may be thus 
expreſs'd. How delicately ! how laæuriouſiy you enter- 
tam your Friends, Sir! &c. 88 

(e) Among the Antients it was cuſtomary for 
great Men, and thoſe who wou'd appear to be ſo, to 
lit and lean upon Cuſhions, when they were preſent 
at any publick Spectacle. A Servant follow'd his 
Maſter with Cuſhions ; ſome to lay under his Head, 
and others to place under ſome other Part. This 
was a mean and ſervile Office; but a Flatterer eſteems 
nothing beneath him, provided he can but gain his 
Point. He wou'd willingly make himfelf a Cuſhion 
to his Patron, if this were the Condition of obtaining 
his Fayour. | 
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CHAP. III. 


Of Impertinence in Diſcourſe. 


7 MPERTINENCE in 
[1 [$1 Diſcourſe does properly 
co conſiſt in the Uttering of 
long and tedious Speeches, 
without any Manner of Conſideration. 
An Impertinent of this'Kind will fit 
down cloſe to a Man whoſe Face 
he never ſaw before, and begin his 
Addreſſes to him by making a regu- 
lar Panegyrick on his own Wife. 
He'll communicate to him his laſt 
Night's Dream, and explain the 
Meaning of it in all its Branches. 
And then, as a Stranger muſt be 
thought tughly concernd in ſuch 
Tranſactions, 
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Tranſactions, he'll enumerate, and 
particularly deſcribe every ſingle 
Diſh, that was brought in at the laſt 
Entertainment he was at. A Man 
of this Complection grows warm 
in Converſation, and exclaims againſt 

the Wickedneſs of the preſent Age 
in compariſon of paſt Times: And 

then proceeding very methodically, 
he lets you know that Corn bears 
a low Price at Market, and that 
there are a great many Strangers in 
Town; that a Voyage may be un- 
dertaken without Fear of Dans 
ger, as ſoon as the (b) Vernal Diony- 
fiac's are over; and that a little 
more Rain would do a great deal 
of good to the Fruits of the Earth, 
He goes on in the ſame Strain of 
Incoherence, and acquaints you 
that he deſigns to plough up his 
Fallow againſt the next Lear; that 
Times are very hard, and that 
(e) Damippus offer d a prodigious large 
| I 4 Torch 
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Torch when the Myſteries of Ceres 
were celebrated laſt. To keep up 
the Spirit of the Converſation, 
and to force you to make one in 
the Diſcourſe, he'll ask you how 
many Pillars there are in the 
(a) Odeum, and what Day of the 
Month it is? And as if you had 
nothing more at Heart than his 
Health, he'll tell you, that Yeſter- 
day he gave up all his Dinner. 
If you have but Patience to hear 
him, he will never depart from 
you, but continue to inform you 
as a mighty Piece of News, that 
the (e) Eleuſinian Myſteries are ce- 
lebrated in the Month Boedromion, 
the Apaturia in Pyanepfion, and the 
rural Dionyſiacs in Pofideon. The 
beſt Advice I can give you in this 
Caſe is, carefully to ſhun ſych tal- 
kative Men, and, if you would not 
be viſited by a dangerous Fever, 
fly from them for your Life; for 

'tis 
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tis impoſſible to keep one's Blood 


from riſing in the Company of 
thoſe, who will force themſelves 
upon you in the moſt improper 
Times, taking it for granted that 


you have nothing elſe to do but to 


hear their Tittle-Tattle. 
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NOTES. 


( VNN this, and inthe Seventh and Eighth Chapters, 
. Theophraſtus has Feen us three diſtinct De- 
ſcriptions af that Vice in common Converſa- 
tion, which the Greeks call'd by the general Name of 
Tawooaayiz, a Diſtemper in the Tongue. Plutarch, 
in a particular Treatiſe on this Subject, has compre- 
hended theſe three Characters under one Title Hes 
*AdZoxeoxizc. Whereas this Diſtemper does actually 
exert itſelf in three different Ways, each of which 
does really conſtitute a diſtindt Character; and the 
nice Diſtinction which Theophraſtus has obſerv'd in 
this, is a manifeſt Proof that he had a very juſt Taſte 
in Morality and Good Breeding, and that he was a 
Ws Maſter of his Subject. An Impertinent in 
iſcourſe, is one who talks at Random, only for 
Talk's fake. A Lognaciour Man may poſſibly ſpeak 
to the Purpoſe, but then he is fo aſſuming, as to en- 
roſs the whole Diſcourſe and Converſation to - 
imſelf, and bear down every Thing by a predomi- 
nant Volubility of Tongue and Multiplicity of 
Words. But the News-Maker is one who deals par- 
ticularly in fictitious Fables and News of his own 
Invention, which he communicates to afford an 
idle Entertainment to thoſe, who have as little to do 

as himſelf. | 
(5) There were two Feſtivals of Bacchus celebra- 
ted every Year at Athens. One was call'd Awvva 
TX ndl dgu, i. e. the he: Dionyſiac's; the other 
Auvina Th vel &yp3s, i. e. the Rural Dionyfrac's. The 
former were celebrated in the Spring, the latter in 
Autumn, as we ſhall ſee a little further, When 
Attic Authors ſpeak of the Feſtivals of Bacchus, — 

| C 
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call them only Aled,, the Dionyſiac's, they always 
mean the Vernal Dionyſiac's, or that Feſtival of Bac- 
chus which was celebrated in the Spring: Some ſayin 
the Month *a»8:5ypury, or February; others in the Month 
Eaaοπνονινν, or March. | 
(c) We know not who this Damippus was, nei- 
ther would it be a Matter of any Importance to 
know it; very probably twas a made Name. *Tis 
more to our Purpoſe to obſerve, that the Feſtival 
of Ceres, or the Eleuſinian Myſteries, were cele- 
brated in the Night-time. Every one plac'd a Torch 
at his Door, or carried one in his Hand, to give Light 
to the Proceſſion. Damippus then, minding to ſhew 
the great Veneration he had for Mother Ceres, dedi- 
cated, in one of theſe Solemnities, a Torch of an 
extraordinary Magnitude, But what had this to 
do with the Hardneſs of the Times, of which 
our Impertinent had been juſt before complaining? 
(a) Phe Odeam was one of the moſt beautiful 
ublick Buildings at Athens: It was adorn'd with 
Variety of Statnes, Pictures, and curious Pillars. 
It was built by Pericles, for the publick Exerciſes 
of Poets and 2 lar betore any Theatre 
had been erected for Dramatick Repreſentations. 
It was nevertheleſs put to other Uſes; for here (in 
Times of Scarcity) Corn was ſold and given to the 
Poor: Here alſo married Women, who were part- 
ed from their Husbands, ſued them either to re- 
ſtore their Portion, or to allow them a ſeparate 
Maintenance. 
(e) We have already ſaid ſomething concerning 
the Eleuſinian Myſteries, and the Rural Dronyſrac's. 
he Apaturia allo were ſacred to Bacchus. The 
rigin of them is variouſly aſſigned by Learned Men, 
There are great Diſputes about the Order of the 
Attic Months. Thoſe which are here mention'd an- 
ſwer'd, in my Opinion, Boedromion to September, 
Pyanepſion to October, and Paſideon to December. 
is might be prov'd, if it were neceſſary, by the 
Authority of the Manuſcripts of Prolemy's Canon, 
| | can Wes. | now 
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now extant in the French King s Library, and in the 
Bodleian. But as the Senſe of Theophraſtus does 
not depend on the exact Knowledge of theſe Things, 
1 ſhall not trouble the Exgliſy Reader with them. 
The impertinent Tattler here characteris'd, in ſaying 
that thoſe Feſtivals were celebrated in theſe Months, 
imparted juſt ſuch a Piece of ſecret Hiſtory, as if, 
now-a-days, a Man ſhould, with an Air of Suffi- 
ciency, teils us, that the Martyrdom of King 
Charles I. falls on the Thirtieth of January, or 
Gun-Powder Treaſon on the Fifth of November, 
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ee 
CHAT. IF. 
Of Clowniſhneſs. 


v5.4 15 — Breeding and com- 
mon Decency. The 
Clown is one, who, tho' he has 
taken Phyſick, will nevertheleſs go 
into a (6) publick Aſſembly. He 
is far from being nice in his Smell, 
for he prefers the ſtrong Scent of 
Thyme to the molt delicate Per- 
fumes. His Shoes are ſo immode- 
rately large, that he is in danger of 
falling at every Step. He is loud 
in his Talk, and whiſpers ſo as to 
deafen the whole Cons He 
delpiles the Advice of his 8 
an 
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and near Relations, but confers with 
his own Domeſticks about his greateſt 
Concerns. He puts himſelf upon a 
Level with his Workmen and Day- 
Labourers, and gives them an exact 
Account of what has been debated 
in the laſt publick Aſſembly he was 
at. When he fits down he always 
tucks up his (c) Clothes ſo high, 
that he diſtovers his own Naked- 
neſs. When he is abroad, he never 
thinks any Curioſity worthy of his 
Notice and Admiration ; but if he 
happens to meet with an Ox, or an 
Als, or a Goat, he ſtops ſhort, and 
purſues them with his Eyes, till 
they are out of Sight. He 1s very 
apt to take his own Victuals out of 
the Cup-board, to devour his Meat, 
and to {wallow down his Wine ha- 
ſtily, fearing leſt his own Cook-Maid 
thou'd diſcover him; tho' at other 
Times he helps her to turn the 
Mill, and to (4) meaſure out for 

| him- 
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himſelf, and for his whole Family 


| their daily Allowance. He will 
| have his Cattle ſerv'd before him- 
| {elf : for which Reaſon he'll fre- 


quently riſe from Table in the 
midſt of his Dinner to fodder em. 


He perfectly makes himſelf his own 


Lacquey : If any one knocks at his 


Door, he runs, receives the Meſſage, 
and returns an Anſwer himſelf. 
When any Company comes to ſee 


him, inſtead of entertaining them, 


| he whiſtles a great Maſtiff into the 


Room, takes him by the Noſe, and 
calls him the Guardian of his Houle 


| and Family. When he receives a 
Sum of Money he rejects the greater 


Part of it, ſaying, that tis ſorry 


old Money, and inſiſts to be paid 
in new Coin. If he happens to be 


awake in the Middle of the Night, 
and to remember that he has lent 
his Neighbour a Plough or a Sythe, 
a Baſket or a Bag, he immediately 

riſes, 
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riſes, knocks up his Neighbour, and 
makes him, in that unſeaſonable 
Time, reſtore what he had bor- 
row'd. When he comes to Town, 


he enquires of every one he meets 


with, what is the Price of Hides 
and Stock-Fiſh: And if the (e) New 
Moon falls on that Day, he is very 
inquiſitive to know with what 
Games and Entertainments it 1s to 
be attended. When a Clown is in 
Company, he'll interrupt the Con- 
verſation, and tell them abruptly, 
that he 1s juſt going to be ſhav'd. 


He pays no Regard either to Time. 


or Place, but ſings and whiſtles in 
a publick Bath like a Carman. The 
very Nails in his Shoes betray his 
Clowniſhneſs; and he has ſo little 
of the Gentleman in him, that if 
he happens to paſs by Arrhias the 
Fiſhmonger's Shop, he buys his own 
Dinner, and carries it home himſelf 
thro' the publick Streets, 5 
NOTES 


Nor! “ 


Dr 
(a) fatto ee gives a larger 


Senſe to Clowniſhaeſs, than his Maſter 

Ariſtotle had done. Ar:ſtozle takes it in 
that Senſe, in which it is only oppos'd to Good 
Breeding and Affability: But Theophraſtus takes it 
in that Senſe, in which it is oppos'd to Urbanity, 
to Decency of Behaviour and Dreſs. This Cha- 
racter was delign'd to be a Character of Clouniſh- 
eſs in general; but yet the Strokes which com- 
pole it are moſtly borrow'd from a Country Lite, 
becauſe thoſe Perſons, who are engag'd in ſuch a 
Way of Life, have not the Opportunity of im- 
proving and forming themſelves, by the Politeneſs: 
of a City Converſation; for which Reaſon, as the 
Tranſgreſſions of the Laws of common Decency 
and Good Breeding are more frequent, and more 
groſs in them, ſo do they more readily expoſe them 
to the Eyes of a Characteriſtick Writer, as the pro- 
per Objects of Ridicule. 

(50 The EAναννp¶ũ Or publick Aſſemblies at A- 
thens, were Meetings of the People in order to con- 
ſult about the Affairs of the Commonwealth. lu 
theſe there was no Diſtinction of Quality: All Ci- 
tizens, provided they were Free Men, were admit- 
ted. They were of two Sorts : I hoſe in which the 
People met of their own Accord; and thoſe to 
which they convened by an Order of the Magi- 
ſtrates. 

(c) The Antients did not 8 Breeches 
or Lrouzes, but only when they ran Races, or acted 
upon the Stage. The common Habit of the Greeks and of 
the Romans was a looſe Gown, that hung trom their 
Shoulders quite down to the Ground, The Nature 
of this Dreſs ſufficiently ſhews the Indecency ot the 
Poſture of this Clown. ; 

| | (d) The 
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(4) The Original is imperfect in this Place. One 
Word is wanting, which the Learned Iſaac Ca- 
ſaubon has ſupplied, according to the Senfe which 
I have repreſented in the Tranſlation. Among the 
Antients, Servants had a certain Quantity of Corn 
allow'd them every Month; about ſix Pecks ac- 
cording to Donatus. Servi quaternos Modios ac- 
© cipiebant Frumenti in Menſem : & id Demenſum 
* dicebatur; ¶ utrum a Menſe, an a metiendo in- 
* certum eſt.” In Terent. Phorm. AR. 1. Scen. 1. 
The Clown therefore, laying aſide all Manner of 
Decorum, made no Diſtinction between the Maſter 
of the Family and his menial Servants, but ſtinted 
himſelf to an Allowance, as well as the reſt of 
his Family. Nothing can be imagin'd more con- 
trary to the Rules ot common Decency than ſuch 
2 Behaviour. 

(e) The New Moons were obſerved as Feſti- 
vals and Days of Rejoicing both by the . and 
the Gentilen. Amongſt the Fews thoſe Days had 
the Sanction of a divine Lawgiver; and this Ce- 
remonial Law was probably enacted to perpetuate 
the Memory of the Creation of the World out of 
a Chaos of Darkneſs; for the Antient Jews rec- 
koned their New Moons, not from the exact Con- 
junction of the two Luminaries, but from the firſt 
Appearance of the New Moon, i. e. not from the 
1ime when the Moon was entirely dark, but from 
the Time when Part of it was enlightned. Among 
the Gentiles the New Moons were ſacred to Apollo, 
7. e. to the Sun, Which was look'd upon as the 
Fountain of Light, and the Cauſe of the New 
Moons. At theſe Solemnities Prayers and Sacri- 
fices were offer'd for the Proſperity of the Com- 
monwealth the enfuing Month, and Games and 
publick Entertainments were exhibited for the Di- 
verſion of the People. 
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ERSERSITCBAT 80 8 185 175 3 
CHAP: YV: 
Of Falſe Complaiſance. 
(4) EQ LSE COMPLAISANCE 
52 is a Manner of Converſa- 
tion, which indeed creates 


Pleaſure, but yet is not altogether con- 
fiſtent with Sincerity and Honeſty. He 


that endeavours to recommend him- 


{elf to the Favour of Men by this 
Method, ſalutes you at a great Diſ- 
tance, and then coming up, he ac- 
colts you with a Good Sir, I kiſs your 
Hands. He will tell you that you 
(b) look wonderfully well, and ad- 
mire, and bleſs the good Fortune he 
has had in meeting with you : He 
.gently takes you by the Hand, and 
earneſtly deſires he may have the 

K 2 Ho- 
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Honour of waiting upon you ſome 
Part of the Way : He will not leave 
you 'till you have nam'd the Da 
when he ſhall have the Happineſs of 
ſeeing you again; and when, with 
a ſeeming ReluCtance, he parts with 
you, he is as full of your Praiſes as 
when he firſt met with you. It 
any Difference is ſubmitted to his 
Arbitration, he endeavours to pleaſe 
both Parties, that ſo he may ſeem 
to be their common Friend. If he 
happens to be in Company with 
Strangers, he tells 'em, that tho' 
they are not Maſters of the Attic 
Elegance, yet they have more Ho- 
neſty and Sincerity than the Athe- 
nians. If a Friend invites him to 
Dinner, the firſt Thing he deſires of 
him 1s, that he may have a Sight of 
his pretty Children : And when they 
appear, Bleſs me! ſays he, they are 
the very Pictures of their Father; he 
fondly takes them up in his Arms, 
4 kiſſes 
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kiſſes them, and makes them fit by 
him: And, as he knows that all this 
creates a ſecret Pleaſure to the Fa- 
ther, he continues to play and joke 
with em, ſaying to one, Thou art 
a (c) chopping Boy, and to ano- 
ther, Thou art as ſharp as a Needle: 
He ſets them upon his Knees, and 
dandles them *till they fall aſleep; 
tho”, at the ſame Time, he wou'd give 
any thing to be rid of his Load, -—- 
(4) A Man of this Complexion 
takes great Care not to be offenſive 
either in his Perſon or Dreſs ; for 
which Reaſon he trims himſelf every 
Day, keeps his Teeth as white as 
Snow, has a new Suit of Cloaths 
every Week, and ſmells as ſweet as 
a Perfumer's Shop. When he is in 
the Market-Place he never fails to 
keep to that Part of it where the 
Bankers fit, becauſe Men of Credit 
and Faſhion uſually reſort chither. 
He frequents thoſe publick Schools 
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in which young Noblemen perform 
their Exerciſes, that he may enjoy 
the {ublime Pleaſure of being ſeen 
and admu'd by em. His Vanity is 
ſo exceſſive, that in the Theater 
when any publick Entertainment is 
exhibited, he always (e) plants 
himſelf cloſe to the Elbow of ſome 
great Man. He affects to make him- 
elf conſiderable in the greateſt 
Trifles : He is always making ſome - 
Purchaſe; but yet nor for himſelf, 
for molt of what he buys is deſign'd 
for Preſents to his Friends at By- 
zantium, He ſends a Spartan Dog to 
Cyzicas, and a Pot of Hymettian Ho- 
ney to Rhodes, becauſe theſe Things 
are Rarities in thoſe Places: And 
in all theſe Tranſactions, he is ver 
careful that the whole Town ſhall 
be acquainted with his Generoſity. 
A Man of this Make keeps a Nur- 
{ery of Monkeys, Apes, and H- 
cilian Doves : He is a Virtuoſo in 
boo x —_— 
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every Thing that is curious, and 
collects Dice made of the Bones of 
4 Doe, round Eſſence Bottles from 
Thurium, twiſted Canes from Sparta, 
and fine Pieces of Tapeſtry fill'd 
with Perſian Figures. His Ambition 
and Pride, being of a peculiar Na- 
ture, make him affect Greatneſs in 
a very ſingular Manner. He has a 
little neat Hall, ſtrewed with Sand, 
fit for Wreſtling, and a handſome 
Tennis-Court belonging to his Houſe : 
Theſe he lends by Turns to Phi- 
loſophers, (f) Sophiſts, Prize-Figh- 
ters, and Muſicians, to perform their 
| Exerciſes and publick Entertain- 
ments: And all this he does to 
pleaſe his Vanity, in ſeeing all the 
Company point to him, and hear- 
ing them ſay among themſelves, 
There's the Owner of theſe fine 
Buildings, 
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(a) E have already had the Character of 2 
Flatterer in CHAp. II. This contains 
the Character of one who is com- 

plaiſant even to a Fault. Plato has given us two 

Deſcriptions of Flattery, which, in Effect, are the 

ſame, and agree exactly with that which Theophraſius 

gives here of Falſe Complaiſance. Konaxein 6pinic 4 

Td; Noi, avev Ts Gearigov. thi dN Mp3; vBoviv, 

ure gANννι Td wirpuove In Opoig. Edit. Serrani. Tom. 3. 

p. 415. Theſe two Characters, tho' they are near 

of Kin, yet do they deſcribe Vices, which are very 

diſtin&t from each other. Falſe Complaiſance is in 
its Nature only a Degree of Flattery, a Part of the 

Whole. But the greateſt Difference between theſe 

two Vices is in Point of Viciouſneſs. The Flatterer has 

2 ſelfiſn Deſign in View; and in order to compaſs it, he 

endeavours to make Men in Love with their Failings : ' 

but he who is falſely complaiſant, only endeavours 
to obtain the: Favour and Good Will of others, by 
his exceſſive Civility. Tis true they are both Flat- 
terers and falſe Complaiſants ; and both of 'em tranſ- 
greſs, in different Degrees, the Rules of Sincerity 
and Honeſty; but yet the Defign and Behaviour of 
the former is much more culpable than the Deſign 
and Behaviour of the latter; tor Flattery is a Vice 
in all its Cirxcumſtances, whereas falſe Complaiſance 
is ſo only in certain Reſpects; according to that 
of Tully de petitione Conſulatus. c. 11. Etenim 

* (Blanditia) cum deteriorem aliquem aſſentando fa- 

* cit, imtroba eſt; cum amiciorem, non tam vitu- 

* peranda.” A fall; Complaiſant may 1 
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ſome private Advantage in View; but *tis eſſential 
to the Character of a Flatterer, to entertain ſelfiſh 
and baſe Deſigns. 

(b) The Original in this Place is ſomewhat ob- 
ſcure. And tho? all Manuſcripts agree in the ſame 
common Reading, yet, for my Part, I think that there 
muſt be a Defect, But as it is not my preſent Bu- 
ſineſs to correct the Text of Theophraſtus, ſo will 
I propoſe nothing. Thoſe that have made Con- 
jectures have hitherto had no Succeſs. In the Tranſ- 
lation I have given two Senſes, according to either 
of which the Fin may and ought, I think, 
to be made. 

(2) The Greek of this is capable of ſeveral dif- 
ferent Senſes, each of which is good in its Kind. 
The French and Exglijh Tranſiators, who have gone 
before me, have follow'd the common Acceptation 
of the Words; but the Senſe, which I have repre- 
ſented, ſeems to be more agrecable to the Character 
that lies before us. The Deſign of the falſe Com- 
plaiſant, who is here deſcrib'd, was to compliment 
and flatter the Father indirectly by the Means of his 
Children: Now the Senſe, which I have given to 
this Paſlage, includes a ſecret and freſh Compliment 
to the Father; whereas the common Senſe contains 
no Compliment, either to the Father or to his Chil- 
cren, diltin& from what the falſe Complaiſant had 
already ſaid and done. 

(4) This and what follows has no Manner of 
Relation to the general Character in this Chapter : 
In all Probability it made Part of another, the Title 
of which might have been, concerning a proud ef- 
feminate Fop. But this Title and the Beginning of 
the Chapter being loſt, the Copiſts annex'd the Re- 
mainder to the 8 Chapter. This had been 
taken Notice of hy Iſaac Caſaubon; and it was fur- 
ther his Opinion, that the latter Part of this preſent 
Chapter of Falſe Complaiſance was alſo loſt. I 
thought it neceſſary to appriſe the Reader of this, 


and 
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and not let it go unobſerv'd, as the French and 
Exgl:ſh Tranſlators have done. | 

(e) Tis evident, from the Scholiaſt upon Ariſto- 
phanes, that the publick Places at Athens were di- 
vided into ſeveral Partitions, according to the dif- 
ferent Ranks and Conditions of Men. The Com- 
monwealth, by a publick Decree, allow'd thoſe to 
fit in the uppermoſt Places, who had fignaliz'd them- 
felyes in the Service of their Country. This Re- 
ward was eſteem'd ſo honourable, that Children 
frequently claim'd Precedency in Right of their de- 
ceaſed Parents, So that the Behaviour of the Per- 
fon here deſcrib'd, was both a Piece of Vanity and 
of Injuſtice: It was not only a Tranſprefſior of the 
Rules of Decency and Modeſty, but was even con- 
trary to the Laws of Athens. 

(f) A 1 is properly a Wiſe Man. So that 
the original Meaning of this Word is the ſame with 
that of Philoſopher. But this Title was fallen into 
Contempt long before Theophraſtus his Time; when 
certain Philoſophers put their Learning to publick 
Sale, and taught Philoſophy and Eloquence in a 
mercenary Manner. It has ever fince been gene- 
rally applied to thoſe, who made a Trade of their 
Profeffion, who had only a ſuperficial Knowledge 
of Things, and who endeavour'd to captivate x 4 
Minds of their Auditors, by an outward Appearance 
of Argument and a vain Shew of Words. 
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; CHAP. VI. 
Of Abandon'd Impudence. 


may very well be ſaid to 
conſiſt in the ſaying and do- 
ing of the baſeſt Things without any 
Senſe of Shame. A Wretch of this 
Complexion never conſiders the 
Danger of being perjur'd, but is 
always ready to take an Oath upon 
the {lighteſt Occaſion z can with 
Abundance of Patience hear himſelf 
evil ſpoken of, and is wholly un- 
concern'd at the greateſt Affronts 
that are offer'd him. You may ſee 
him daily in the Market-Place con- 
verſe with mean and vile Perſons: 
R N He 
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He delights and prides himſelf in 


- Obſcenities; 1s not only ready to 


have a Finger in every Thing that 
does not concern him, but is tho- 
roughly confirm'd in Impudence, 
and, like a true Rogue in Grain, 


will undertake and do any Thing. 


He is not aſham'd, even when he is 
ſober, to dance a (a) Cordax on a 
publick Stage without having a Mask 
on to diſguiſe him : He joins with 
Jugglers, Rope-Dancers, and Poſture- 
Maſters; and, when they exhibit 
their Performances to the Publick, 
he collects the Money of the Spec- 
tators for them; and if any Perſon 
brings a Ticket, and demands to 
be admitted Gratis, he'll not fail 
to pick a Quarrel with him. He 
is a Jack of all Trades: Sometimes 
an Innkeeper, ſometimes a Pimp, and 
fometimes a Collector of Taxes. 
There is nothing ever ſo vile and 
baſe but what he'll undertake : _ 
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day he performs the Office of a 
publick Cryer, to-morrow that of 
4 Cook, and the next Day he 
turns Gameſter. This Villain is a 
Stranger to the common Sentiments 
of Humanity, 1s ungrateful to his 
Parents, and refules to aſſiſt them 
in their Neceſſities. When all other 
Trades fail, he has Recourſe to 
Thievery : He frequently comes 
under the Hands of publick Juſtice, 
and a Goal is more his Home than 
his own Houſe. He 1s one of thoſe 
Miſcreants who gather a great Crowd 
about them with a loud and hoarſe 
Voice, and when they are met to- 
gether he abuſes them and calls 
them all to nought: Some are 
ſuch Fools as to preſs forwards 
to hear him, but others are ſo 
wile as to get clear of the Crowd, 
and march off without giving him 
a Hearing: However the abandon d 

Wretch 
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Wretch goes on with a ſenſeleſs 
Story, of which ſome hear only 
the Beginning, ſome but a Word 
or two, and ſome, tho' they get 
an entire Part of what he ſays, 
yet 'tis ſuch incoherent Stuff that 
they cannot tell what to make of it. 
The Rogue will even chuſe to 
expoſe himſelf after this Manner 
in Times and Places of the greateſt 
Concourſe, and his utmoſt Am- 
bition ſeems to be; to make him- 
ſelf as publick as he 1s wretched. 
He is an eternal Wrangler, and is 
always up to the Head and Ears 
in Law, either as Defendant of 
Plaintiff. (6) When he has good Aſ- 
ſurance of the Succeſs of his Cauſe, 
he'll not fail of ſtanding to a Try- 
al; but if he has the leaſt Ap- 
prehenſion of Danger, he'll infal- 
libly abſent himſelf on the Day 
of Hearing, and excuſe his Non- 


Ap- 
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Appearance by downright Perjury. 


You may often ſee him among 
the Lawyers, with all the Enſigns 
of Buſineſs about him; hugging 
in his Boſom a (c) Box of Pa- 
pers, and having both his Hands 
loaded with great Bundles of Wri- 
tings. He glories in being the Pa- 
tron of all the Pettifoggers and 
Pedlars, whom he keeps under 
him by lending them {mall Sums 
of Money at an (4) extravagant 
Intereſt. When Pay-Day is come, 
he goes into all the Victualling- 
Houſes and Fiſhmongers Shops in 
Town, to find out his Debtors, 
and makes a (e) Purſe of his 
Mouth, by throwing into it the 
Interelt-Money and Profits which 
ariſe from his baſe Dealings. His 
Language and the very Tone of 
his Voice are conformable to his 
Manners ; which makes it very 

un- 
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unpleaſant; not to ſay unſupports 
able to have to deal with thoſe 
whoſe Mouth 1s full of Calumny, 
and whole Voice is ſo loud as 
to make the whole Market · Place 
and the Shops ring. 


R——__  .. 0 - 
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NOTE S, 


Poſtures, and very indecent Motions of 

the Body. Among the Antients, Dancing 
in general was look'd upon as an indecent Thing ; 
inſomuch that the Grec:az Orator reproach'd Philip 
for keeping Company with thote who would dance 
when they were drunk. But for a Man to dance 
when he was ſober, was eſteem'd ſo ignominious, 
that Neno 2 ſobrias was a common Proverb. 
And in theſe Characters we ſee, that for a Man to 
ask another to dance, who is not yet in his Cups, 
is reckon'd ſuch an Impropriety of Behaviour, thar 
it ſerves for the finiſhing Stroke in the Character of 


(a) T HIS Dance was perform'd by impudent 


that Vice. Ku? 6xyobueveg &achw tralpy ui webou* 


To;, But the profligate Fellow here deſcrib'd, car- 
ries his Impudence {till further, for he dances not on- 
ly when he is ſober, without being ask'd, but alſo in 
publick, without having a Mask to diſguiſe him, as 
Stage-Actors commonly had. 

(5) The Reader, that will be at the Pains of com- 
paring this and the foregoing Paragraph with the Ori- 
ginal, will perceive that the Tranſlation here has run 
very much into a Paraphraſe: And therefore [ take 
this Opportunity of giving Notice, once for all, that 
I thought myſelf oblig'd to follow this Method, when 
the Original was very elliptical, or obſcure, or when 
I endeavour to give a new Turn to any Paſſage. All 
_ Reaſons will, 1 hope, juſtify what I have 

one. 

(c) This Box ſerv'd to much the ſame Purpoſes 
that our Lawyers Bags do now-a-days. It was of a 
roundiſh Form. The Gloſs upon this Place, which 
is found in four of the ns Feta which were _ 

late 
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lated by or for Dr. Needham, ſays, that it was made 
of Copper or Braſs. Entvo; qv xaxsv. But the Scho- 
liaſt upon Ariſtophanes ſays, that ſome of theſe Boxes 
were alſo made of Earth. *"Ayyo; 7? Xaandv þ tu nepluy. 

(a) Potter (or rather Samuel Petit) quotes from 
Ulpian an Artic Law, which runs thus, Let Uſurer's 
Intereſt-Money be moderate. This might poſſibly have 
been only a modern Law, if ever it had the Force of 
a Law: For Caſaubon denies that exceſſive Uſury was 
ever reſtrain'd by any Artic Law. On the contrary 
one of Solon's Laws was, T hat Money might be lent 
at whatever Intereſt the Uſurer pleas'd: Td Af ,t c4- 
chou sv, 30" sr &v BYayTHA 6 Faviituy, I is Certain 
however, that Uſury ran to a very great Height at 
Athens. The common Rate was to pay one Drachm 
every Month for the Uſe of one Mina, i. e. (accord. 
ing to Dr. Bernard's Valuation) 8 d. & for 31. 85. 9d. 
which anſwer'd to the Centeſima of the Romans, and 
to our Twelve per Cent. Extortioners, to be ſure, 
never fail'd of making greater Profits. The Practice 
of the abandon'd Wretch in this Character was, to 
take one Obolus and a half every Day for the Uſe of 
one Drachm lent, i. e. 24. £; for 8 d. 4, one Quarter 
of the principal Sum. An exceſſive Uſury! which 
could not be practis'd but by one who had loſt all. 
Sentiments of Humanity. 

(e) The French and Engliſhb Tranſlators have en- 
tirely miſtaken the Senſe of this Paſſage. Jo ſet it in 
its full Light, ir ought to be obſerv'd, that it was 
cuſtomary at Athens, among thoſe that were of the 
baſer Sort, when there was a Hurry of Buſineſs, to 
put into their Mouths what they got, either by ſelling 
their Goods, or by lending Money upon Ulury. 
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CHAP. VIL 
Of Loquacity.- 


O QACITY, to give a ſhort 
Definition of it, is an In- 
Shen temperance of Speech, When 
you are in Company with 
a Loquacious Man, whatever Diſ- 
courſe you begin, he immediate- 
ly interrupts you, tells you that 


you miltake the Marter, that he 


perfectly underſtands it, and, if 
you will but have the Patience to 
hear him, will fully inſtruct you. 
If he does vouchſafe to let you tell 
your own Story your ſelf, he'll ne- 
vertheleſs ſtop you every now and 
then, ſaying, Give me Leave, with- 

LA out 
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out interrupting you, to put in a Word 
or two; or, Ay, 1 remember now, tis 
Juſt as you ſay; I thank you for putting 
me in Mind of it : What an infinite 
Pleaſure and Advantage there is in mu- 
tual Converſation ! or, Why really that 
is a Circumſtance which I had forgot ; 
or, I muſt confeſs that you have ſoon 
apprehended this whole Afﬀair ; or, I 
have waited a long while till you came 
to this Circumſtance, to ſee whether we 
ſhould be of the ſame Opinion. Theſe 
and many other ſuch like Phraſes 
he has, which are of general Uſe to 
him, and which he pops upon you 
ſo faſt, that you are out of Breath 
and quire weary, before you have 
told half of your Story. When he has 
thus almoſt worried to Death every 
ſingle Perſon he has met with, he 
intrudes himſelf into Knots and 
Circles of Men ; and though 22 


are intent upon earneſt Buſineſs, 


yet he ſo torments and perſecutes 
them 
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them with his impertinent Prating, 
that they are forc'd, for the Sake 
of Peace and Quietneſs, to betake 
themſelves to their Heels. He fre- 
quents all the publick Schools and 
Academies in Town, keeps the Mal- 
ters and Teachers in Diſcourſe, and 
ſo hinders the Scholars from learning 
their Leſſons, or performing their 
Exerciſes. When a Loquacious Man 
has once got into your Company, he 
ſticks ſo cloſe to you, that tis next 
to an Impoſſibility to get rid of him: 
If you ſignify your Intention to go 
away, he wont ſuffer you to go alone, 
but will himſelf wait upon you and 
conduct you to your own Houle. 
If he happens to get the Wind of 
any Thing that has been ſaid or done 
at a publick Aſſembly, he makes it 
his Buſineſs to communicate it to 
every Body. He is never at a Loſs 
for Matter or Words to entertain 
you with : Rather than hold his 

L 3 Tongue 
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Tongue he'll give you a long and 
particular Account of a famous Bat- 
tle, that was fought when (a) Ariſto- 


phon the Orator was Archon, or of 


that of the Lacedemonians under the 
Command of Lyſander ; nay, he'll 
repeat you a Speech which he has, 
ſome Time ſince, made in Publick, 
and which, as he ſays, met with 
univerſal Applauſe. In all his Diſ- 
courſes he mixes ſo much Scandal 
and Invective againſt the common 


People, that what he ſays is but lit- 


tle regarded by thoſe that hear him: 
They either immediately forget it, 
or it may be take a Nap, or even 
give him the Slip in the midſt of 
his Narration, and leave him talk 
to himſelf When he fits upon the 
Judgment-Seat, he hinders his Aſſiſ- 
tants from entring into the Merits of 
the Cauſe; in the publick Theater 
he diſturbs the Spectators; and at an 
Entertainment he hinders all the 

| Company 
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Company from eating by his exceſ- 
ſive Talkativeneſs: At the ſame Time 
he ingenuouſly confeſſes, that there 
is nothing which a Loquacious Man 
dreads more than Silence, and that 
his Tongue runs ſo glib in his Mouth, 
that tis impoſſible for him to ſtop 
it, altho every Body tells him that he 
prates and chatters more than a Swal- 
low. In ſhort, he bears, with abun- 
dance of Patience, the Ridicule to 
which this Diſtemper expoſes him; 
and is not angry even with his own 
little Children if, when they go to 
Bed, they make him the Compli- 
ment, Pray Papa tell us ſome little 
Story to put us to Sleep. | 
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NOT EG. 

(a) RISTOPHON was Archon Olymp. 
A CX11. 3. The Battle here hinted at was, 
according to Caſaubon, that of Arbela; 

and though this really happen'd the Year before, yet 
ſince the Report of it, together with the Account of 
the Death of Darius, came into Greece but when 
Ariſtophon was Archon, upon theſe Accounts, ſays 
be, the Battle itſelf was commonly reckon'd to have 
happen'd in his Archoxſhip. But this is fuch a Leger- 
demaia Way of making out Things, as was unwor- 
thy of Caſaubon. Beſides, this Suppoſition does not 
anſwer the full meaning of the Original, which ſays 
EX} refly Thy iT Aptg2Ovro; ve οσ 2 mv PAN yve Audithere- 
fore we muſt ſay with Palmerius, that tne Battle here 
hinted at was that of Megalopolis, which really happen'd 
when Ariſtophon was Archon, and in which the Lace- 
demonians loft the Day againſt the Macedonian, and 
where forc'd to ſubmit to their Yoke. It was not 


very material to inform the Engliſh Reader of theſe 
Particulars ; and this Notc might have becn ſpar'd, if 


Mr. Budgell has not miſled his Reader by following 
the Error of Caſaubou, which he might have correct- 
ed upon the Paſſage of Palmerius which Dr. Need- 
ham had quoted. ---- Mr. Bzagell has alſo made 
another Miſtake in the very next Line, in calling the 
Encounter between the Lacedemonians and the Athe- 
i235 a Skirmiſh. In this he was poſſibly miſled by 
the Anonymous Exgliſb Tranſlator, who in his Mar- 
ul Note calls it @ very ſimpyle Bu/ineſs. But the 
ncounter between the Lacedemonians under the 
Command of Lyſander, and the Athenians under the 
Command of Conon, was no ſuch inconfiderable Ac- 
tion, whether we ſuppoſe that to be meant, in which 
Conn conquer d Lyſander, or that in which Lyſander 
„ | conquer'd 
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conquer'd Conon. The latter was a Sca- Fight, in 
5 | which the Attic Fleet was utterly deſtroy'd, and the 
Conſequence of this Victory was the Impoſition of 
the thirty T'yrants at Athens; the former Encounter 
was on the Continent, and in this Lyſauder loſt his 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of News-making. 


WO DofEWSMAKING properly con- 
kv fiſts in relating Things which 

b̃luave neither been ſaid nor 
done, but are invented by, 
and put together at the Will of the 
News-maker. When a Man of this 
Complexion meets an Acquaintance, 
he immediately opens himſelf, puts 
on a pleaſant Countenance, and aſks 
him, What Part of the World he 
comes from: What good Thing, lays 
he, have you to communicate * Have 
you nothing that is new upon any Sub- 
je? He goes on in the ſame Strain; 
What is there nothing new ſlirring ? 
| | Me- 
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Methinks the Report that goes about 
Town is very good, And then, with- 
out giving you Time to an{wer, he 
adds, What do you ſay #0 this Matter ? 
What have you heard nothing of it ? 
Well then, lays he, give me Leave to 
entertain you with this Piece of News; 
I am ſure you'll be agreeably ſurprisd. 
He then trumps up ſome obſcure 
common Soldier, or Aſteus the Trum- 
peter's Boy, or Lycon the Engineer, 
who, he ſays, are juſt come from 
the Battle, and have given him this 
Information; at the ſame Time ta- 
king particular Care, in producing 
his Authors, to name {ſuch Perſons, 
as no Body can pollibly lay hold of 
to examine, and confute what he 
ſays. Upon this Authority he pro- 
ceeds to tell you that Polyſperchon and 
and the King have entirely defeated 
their Enemies, and that Caſſander is 
taken Priſoner. If a Stander-by 
happens to put a {mall Queſtion to 


him, 
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him, and aſks him if he really be- 
lieves all this, he replies; Do I really 
believe all this! moſt infallibly: Why 
this whole Affair is nois'd about all the 
City; the Report increaſes, and ſpreads 
ſelf far and wide: Every Body agrees 
in relating the ſeveral Circumſtances, 
and that there has been a moſt bloody 
Battle. Nay, I am further confirm 0 
in this by the great Alterations which 
J have lately obſerud in the Counte- 
nances of the Miniſters of State. Be- 
ſides I have heard by the by, that there 
is a certain Perſon conceal'd in one of 
their Houſes, who has been come from 
Macedon theſe five Days, and was an 
Eye-Witneſs to all theſe Tranſactions. 
When he has thus made an End of 
his Tale, he breaks forth into the 
moſt compaſſionate Expreſſions, and 
acts his Part ſo well, that you'd al- 
molt {wear he is in earneſt. Un- 
fortunate Caſſander! ſays he, The un- 
happy wretched Man ! be was as great 
and 
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and as powerful as any other ; but ſez 
what Fortune is able to do. He ends 
in recommending what he has ſaid 
to your Secrecy : He told it to you 
becauſe you are his particular Friend, 
but deſires that it may go no fur- 
ther; though, as ſoon as he has left 
you, he runs and tells the very ſame 
Story to every Perſon he meets in 
Town.---- I have often wonder'd 
what this Sort of Men could poſſibly 
propoſe to themſelves, by inventing 
and ſpreading ſuch groundleſs Sto- 
ries 3 for they in reality not only 
tell ſo many Lyes, but frequently 
become great Sufterers by this idle 
Diverſion. Some of them, when 
they have been in the publick Bath, 
have gather'd a Multitude of People 
about them, and in the mean Time 
have had their Cloaths ſtolen away 
from 'em. Others, while they have 
been gaining compleat Victories, both 
by Sea and Land in the Portico, have 

neglected 
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neglected their own Buſineſs, and 
been nonſuited. I have known ma- 
ny of this Fraternity, who have ta- 
ken ſeveral Towns by a verbal Aſ- 
fault, but have, at the ſame Time, 
unfortunately loſt a good Dinner for 
their Pains. The whole Life and 
Converſation of theſe Men is a con- 
tinued Scene of Baſeneſs and Mi- 
ſery : They idle away their _ 
Time in the moſt publick Places o 
the City, and they vex and torment 
their Hearers with the groundleſs 
Reports, and falſe Relations which 
they put upon 'em. 
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CHAP. IX. 


(a ) Of Impudence, as # 
proceeds from Covetouſneſs. 


HE particular Vice which I 

a; mean to deſcribe, is 4 Con- 
== tempt of Reputation for the 
Sake of ſome baſe Gain. A Man of 
this Complexion has the Front 
to aſk another to lend him Mo- 
ney, whom he has already cheated. 
(b) When he offers a Sacrifice to 
the Gods, he is ſure to defraud them 
of their Due: Inſtead of burning 
that Part of the Victim which be- 
longs to them, and feaſting himſelf 
on the Remainder, he puts it all in 
Salt againſt another Day. At the 
lame 
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{ame Time he'll beg a Dinner of his 
Neighbour ; and tho' he has forc'd 
himſelf upon him, yet has he Aſſu- 
rance enough to make himſelf ſo 
free, as to take a great Quantity of 
Victuals off the Table, and give 
them to his Man (c) Tibius, bidding 
him, in the hearing of the whole 
Company, to be {ure to make much 
of himſelf, This Fellow never does 
any Piece of Service to another, but 
with a View of being repaid. When 
he goes to Market, (as he always 
does himſelf,) he never forgets to 
put his Butcher in Mind how much 
he has been his Friend, and to give 
him broad Hints that he ought, upon 
that Account, to favour him in the 
Price of his Meat : He takes great 
Care to- place himſelf next to the 
Scales, and is never ſatisfied, though 
he has his full Weight, but will be 
always throwing ſomething in over 
and above his Due; which if the 

4 Butcher 
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Butcher connives at, all is well; but 
otherwiſe the Rogue will ſteal ſome- 
thing out of the Shop, and have the 
Impudence to carry it off with a 
ſeeming Jeſt. If any Country Friends, 
who lodge in his Houſe, deſire him 
to hire a Place for em in the Thea» 
ter, the cunning Varlet will make 
the Bargain ſo, that himſelf and his 
whole Family {hall be admitted the 
next Day to ſee the Entertainment 
gratis. He envies others the Ad van- 
tage of the good Bargains which they 
make; and if any one has, by 
Chance, met with a Penny-worth, 
he is ſo ſaucy as to inſiſt upon go- 
ing Shares in the Profit. A Man 
of this Make is continually treſpaſ- 
ſing on the good Nature of others. 
When he 1s in a Strangers Houle, 
he'll borrow of him iome Barley, or 
Straw, or any thing elſe that he 
wants, and have the Confidence 
withal to bid him bring it home to 

M him. 
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him. He'll go into a publick Bath, 
uſe all the bathing Veſſels, and pour 
Water upon himſelf, before the Face, 
and againſt the Will of the Maſter 
of the Houſe; and when he has 
waſh'd and clean'd himſelf well, he 
accoſts his Hoſt after the following 
Manner: Friend, ſays he, I have 
us'd your Bath, but as I bath'd myſelf 
J am not at all obligd to you, and ſo 


I am your humble Servant. 
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(a) E Title of this Chapter, in the Original, 


is barely of Impudence; which, ſtrictly aud 
properly ſpeaking, conſiſts in the doing of 
baſe Things without being atham'd. And this is the 
Definition which Ariſtotle has given of this Vice. But 
Theophraſtus had a particular Sort or Species of Im- 
pudence in View. And the Reader is to take Notice, 
that the full Meaning of this, and of the other Titles of 
theſe Characters muſt be taken, not from the general 
Senſe which they bear in common Language, but 
from the Definitions which follow. As J have en- 
deavour'd al! along, to repreſent the Senſe of the 
Original as nearly, as the Difference of Language 
would allow, I have been oblig'd in tranſlating this, 
and ſome other Titles, to make a little Addition. 
The Tranſlators, that have gone before me, have 
taken the ſame Liberty; and this is nothing but what 
ought in ſuch Caſes to be allow'd. Plato has given 
the ſame Definition of lmpudence that Theophraſtus 
has repreſented here. ' Avaroxuvrice 28 PNs U T9[fa9v4 ih 
&Zotize, dye u „ üpdug. In O poig Edit. Serraui. T. 3 
p. 416. | 
G) The Tranſlation of this Paſſage is fo full, that 
it may well paſs for a little Commentary. However, 
for a further Explanation of it, let it be obſery'd, that 
the Antients, when they ſacrific'd, never fail'd to 
offer Part of the Victim to the Gods : The Remain- 
der they either feaſted upon, or divided it into Parts, 
which they ſent as Preſents to their Friends. See 
Caſaubon on the 12th CharaQ. Tarneb. Advers. Lib. 
7. c. 6. & 23. and Taubman on Plaut. Mil. Act. 3. 
SC. I. v. 117. The firſt of theſe Cuſtoms was ſtill 
obſerved, when a Beaſt was ſlain for common Uſe. 
And when they ſat down to their common Meals, an 
Offering was made, both of Arids and Liquids, to 
ſome God or Gqgddels. See the next Chapter. 
„ 3. Tibius 
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3. Tibius in thoſe Days was a common Name for 
pen nes Caſaubon, being miſled by an Error, both 
n the Manuſcripts and printed Copies of Theophraſtus, 
gave a very different Senſe to this Paſſage. By the Per- 
fon, that attended on the Impudent Fellow in this Cha- 
racter, heunderſtood ſuch a one as the Greeks call uz, 
and the Romans Umbra, a Shadow, i. e. one who 
had not been invited, but was brought to the Enter- 
tainment by a Perſon who had been invited. But 
this cannot poſſibly be the Senſe of this Place. For 
thoſe Perſons that came to an Entertainment as Unbre 
ſat at Table, and far'd as well as thoſe that had been 


* This is evident from Horace, Lib. 1. Ep. 5. 
v. 28. 


Locus eſt & pluribus Uimbris. 


Whereas the Perſon here concern'd was manifeſtly 
a Waiter. The Correction in the Original of Tie: 
for Tinte is owing to Salmaſius. And this is one of 
thoſe plain and neceſſary Emendations, which every 
Perſon of Judgment will admit of, altho' it be not 
countenanc'd by any Manuſcript. 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. X. 
Of Sordid Parſimony. 


E322 ORDID PARSIMONY is 
> [6 42 Paſſion for ſaving what one 
bas in very improper Circum- 
ſtances. A Man of this Temper is 
 # fo far from being favourable to his 
Debtors, that he never fails of (a) 

/ going to their Houſes to demand his 
Intereſt Money, be it never fo ſmall, 
even before tis fully due. When 
he makes an Entertainment, he cares 
fully obſerves how the Cups go round, 
keeps an exact Account how much 
each Man has drank, and is ſure to 
offer to Diana a leſs Offering than 
any one in the whole Company, 
When he ſettles Accounts with his 

. Ert 1 Houſe» 
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Houſe- keeper, he ſays that all the Pro- 
viſions which he has laid in, have 
been very dearly bought, though in 
Truth they are ſo er Penny- 
worths. He is a niggardly Maſter 
to his Servants ; for if they happen 
to break an earthen Pot or Diſh, he 
infallibly deducts out of thew Al- 
lowance, to the full Value of the 
Damage. If his Wife has loſt but 
a little Piece of Braſs Money, he'll re- 
more 'the Furniture of the whole 
Houle out of its proper Place, and 
ſearch into every Nook and Corner 
till he has found it. Whatever Com- 
modities he deals in; he'll take 
Care to fell them at ſo high a 
Rate, that the Buyer ſhall have no 
Advantage by his Purchaſe. He'll 
never ſuffer any Perſon to gather 
ſo much as one ſingle Fig out of 
his Garden, or even to pick up an 
Olive or a Date, though they are 
Fallings : And if you go over his 

Grounds, 
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Grounds, you may depend up- 
on being indicted for Treſpaſſing. 
(%) He is in perpetual Fears of 
being wrong d by his Neighbours ; 
for which Reaſon he makes every 
Day a Viſit to the Bounds of his 
Eſtate, to ſee if any Body has re- 
mov'd them, and encroach'd upon 
his Land. This vile Fellow is a 
perfect Uſurer : If his Debtors do 
not ſatisfy him exactly at the Time 
appointed, hell not only inſiſt u 

on Forbearance- Money, but alſo 
exact Intereſt upon Intereſt, If he 
invites any Neighbours to dine with 
him, and he has ſome broken Victuals 
in the Houſe, he'll take Care to 
have them minc'd, and cook'd up 
for the preſent Entertainment. When 
he goes to Market, he is ſo very loth 
to part with his Money, that he 
frequently comes back again with» 
out buying any Thing, His great 
a Skill 
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Skill in all the Arts of ſav ing, enable 
him to give his Wife molt excel- 
lent Lectures in Houſe - wifery. Ne- 
ver lend any Salt or Matches; no, 
nor any Pot-herbs, or Flower, or any 
Thing that may be ſpent in the Houſe ; 
for all theſe little Things, ſays he, 
amount to a great Deal at the Year's 
End. In few Words : A Man of 
this ſordid Temper, , cannot find 
in himſelf the Heart to enjoy what 
he has; his Coffers are cover'd all 
over with Duſt and Mould, and the 
Keys are eaten up with Ruſt. He 
makes himſelf ridiculous, by wear- 
ing Cloaths, that are too ſhort and 
ſtraight for him by half. He makes 
Uſe of an Eſſence-Bottle, that does 
not hold above two or three Drops. 
To ſave the Charges of being fre- 
quently trimm'd, he orders his 
Barber to ſhave him to the Quick. 
He takes off his Shoes in the Mid- 
dle of the Day, to make em laſt 

the 
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the longer. And whenever he has 
his Coat ſcour d, he begs and prays 
the Fuller, to put plenty of Earth 
into it, that it may not get any 
new Spots in Haſte. 


NOTE &. 


N i@:T-:& &. 


(a) R. Le Brayere, in his Tranſlation of this 
Paſſage, has exhibited a Senſe, which 
| has no manner of Foundation in the 
| Greek ; and yet he has been followed in this by the 
Anonymous Exgliſh Tranſlator, and by Mr. Badgell. 
Caſaubon thought this Paſſage ſo difficult, that tho 
he has propos'd ſeveral different Senſes of it, yet he 
mgenuouſly confeſſes, that none of 'em was fully 
ſatis factory to him. The Turn, which I have given to 
this Paſſage, ſets it in a clear Light: It affords a Senſe, 
which is very agreeable to the Character of the Perſon 
deſcrib'd, and which is manifeſtly ſupported by the 
Greek, without making any Alteration in the Text. 
Ey 76 www is not every Month, but literally within 
the Month. In the ſame Senſe Xenophon has ſaid 
Ped. 5. "ty 5 N iz nucpar; init i. e. Within fix or 
ſeven Days; and 2 Thy dia is for #292» i=) Th ae, 
by an Ellipſis which is common in Greek. But if the 
Reader has a Mind to inſert the Word av» into the 
Text, he may do it upon the Authority of the Pala- 
tine Manuſcripts, which exhibit that Reading. 

27 have nere repreſented the common Senſe of 
the Text. But the Learned Salmaſius has given a 
new Turn to this Paſſage; according to which it 
ought to be tranſlated thus: He is in perpetual Fears 
of being urong d by his Vebtors; for which Reaſon he 
makes, every Day, a Viſit to the Eſtates, which are 
2 to him, to ſee if any Body has remov'd thoſe 
Marks, which fhew'd that he was the Mortgagee. This 
Senſe 1s founded on a peculiar Meaning of the Word 
Orot in the Original; for it ſignifies, not ouly thoſe Pil- 
g lars 
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lars, or Poſts, that ſerv'd for common Land-Marks, 
but alſo thoſe that were fix'd in the Ground, on Pur- 
poſe to ſhew that that Land was actually mortgag d. 
Daport has adopted the Senſe of Salmaſius, chiefly 
for the Sake of what follows: But this ſuppoſes ſuch 
a Connection, as I do not ſee that Theophraſtus in- 
tended here; for the very firſt Word of the next Pe- 
riod ſhews, that he deſign'd to exhibit a new Feature. 
The Truth of the Matter is, that both theſe Senſes 
are equally good, tor they both betray an equal Degree 
of Diffidence ; and I believe 'tis impoſſible to deter- 
mine which of 'em is the real Senſe of Theophraſtus. 


£4 
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CH A . 
Of Abominable Impudence. 


N E particular Sort of Im- 
r pudence which I mean to 
deſcribe, conſiſts in placing 
one's Diver ſion in a publick 
Performance of ſbameful Things. A 
Man who is impudent to this De- 
gree, will make it his Buſineſs, 
when he meets modeſt Women, to 
put himſelf in ſuch a Poſture, as 
that he may expoſe his Nakedneſs 
ro their View. At the Theatre he 
makes himſelf a publick Nuſance, 
by clapping, when others are pro- 
foundly ſilent, and hiſſing thoſe 
Actors, whole Performances are ap- 
prov'd of. And when the whole 
| Audience 
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Audience is wound up in Atten- 
tion, this ill-bred Fellow will break 
Wind, or commit ſome other Inde- 
cency, on purpoſe to diſturb the reſt 
of the Company, and interrupt the 
Entertainment. In a full Market 
he goes from Shop to Shop, diſ- 
courſes, and ſeems to bargain with 
the Shop-keepers ; is ſure to buy no- 
thing, but yet takes care to = | 
himſelf a Bellyful, by taſting of all 
the Commodities that are expos d 
to Sale. He has the Aſſurance to 
call People by their Names who paſs 
by the Street, tho he has no Man- 
ner of Acquaintance with them; and 
if he perceives that they are in haſte 
about earneſt Buſineſs, he'll bid 
them ſtay and wait his Pleaſure, If 
he meets a Man coming out of a 
Court of Juſtice with a heavy Heart, 
for having loſt a Cauſe on which his 
All depended, he'll take this ſeaſo- 
nable Opportunity to with. hum Joy. 

He 
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He is proud of doing thoſe Things, 
for which he ought to bluſh: He 
hires a Company of Muſicians , 
goes to Market himſelf, ſhews to 
every one he meets the Proviſions 
which he has bought; and tho? 
they are utter Strangers to him, 
he (a) invites them to Supper, and 
takes care to call in at every Bar- 
ber's and Perfumer's Shop, to let 
them know that he deſigns to make 
a drunken Bout of it. If he deals 
in Wine, he'll put off upon his 
Friends that which is ſophiſticated. 
He never gives his Children Leave 
to go ſee a Play, but when the Ma- 
nagers of the Houſe admit SpeCta- 
tors gratis. If he 1s ſent on a pub- 
lick Embaſſy, he deſignedly leaves 
at home. the Allowance, which the 
Government made him for his tra- 
velling Charges, and borrows Mo- 
ney of his Colleagues. to live upon. 
He impoſes upon his Servants a hea- 
vier 


V 
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vier Burden than they are well able 
to bear; and yet hardly allows them 
the common Neceſſaries of Life. 
If any Preſent is made to him in 
common with his Colleagues, he 
is importunate to have his Share to 
himſelf, that he may ſell and con- 
vert it into ready Money. In the 
publick Bath he chides his Servant, 
as if the Oil which he has bought 
for him were not ſweet, on pur- 
pole ro have an Opportunity of 
borrowing ſome of his Neighbour's, 
and ſaving his own. If his Servants 
chance to find, as they follow him 
in the Street, ſome few Pieces of 
ſmall Money, he inſiſts upon having 
a Share, {aying, that Luck ought to 
be common among the whole Com- 
pany. There are many other baſe 
Things of the like Nature, which may 
help to compleat the Character of this 
abominable Wretch. He meaſures 
out himſelf to his whole Family 

8 their 
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their reſpective Allowances of Corn, 
cheats them of one Half of their 


Due by a falſe Meaſure, whoſe hol- 
low Bottom bends inwardly, and 
{weeps away almoſt the other Half 
by his artful Management of the 


Strike. (Y) ***** When the cunning 
Varlet pays any Debt, he tells the 


Money with ſuch a Slight of Hand, 


that out of a Sum of thirty Mine, 


four Drachms, at leaſt, ſhall be want- 
ing. (c) When he makes a publick 
Entertainment for his Fellow-Citi- 
zens, he takes care to ſecure, with 


Leave of the good Company, a 
Meal's Meat for his own Domeſticks 


out of the common Feaſt. He keeps 


an exact Account of every the leaſt 
Thing that is carried away from the 


Table, and has a watchful Eye over 


the Servants. that wait, for fear that 


they ſhould eat ſo much as an odd 


Piece of Raddiſh. 


NOTES 


D , a © FY 
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have been only ironical; Ridiculi cauſa, 

non ſerio. And Mr. Badgell muſt have 
admitted of this Suppoſition, ſince he tranſlates thus: 
He- buys up Proviſions, and if he meets any one 
who ſeems to want a Meal's Meat, ſhakes it at him 
by way of Inſult, and asks him if he has a Mind 
to eat a Bit. But all this is far fetch'd, little agree- 
able to the Character in this Chapter, and leſs to 
the Original. I ſee no Reaſon to ſuppoſe but that 
the Invitation was real; and therefore the Senſe, 
which I have repreſented, muſt, if I miſtake not, be 
the true one: Sure I am, that 'tis founded on the 
Letter of the Text, and perfectly agreeable to the 
Character in this Chapter, and to thoſe in the Sixth 
and Ninth, which are nearly related to this. Io 
deſign to be drunk, to publiſh this Deſign in thoſe 
Places, where many idle Folks uſually reſort, and 
to invite Strangers to be Witneſſes and Spectators 
of this Abuſe of Reaſon, are all the fure Marks of 
a Mind entirely loſt to all Senſe of Shame, 

(6) There follows in the Original of this Place 
a broken Paſlage, which I have not attempted to 
tranſlate, becauſe I did not, I confeſs, underſtand 
it. The various Readings of the Manulcripts do 
not afford any Light to it; and the Commentators 
have given it over as entirely loſt. However, I 
thought fit to give the Reader this Notice, that he 
may ſee that he is fairly dealt by. 

(c) It may ſeem ſtrange to the Reader, that 
one ſo impudently ſordid as the Perſon here de- 
ſcrib'd was, ſhould make any Entextainment at all, 
But it muſt be obſery'd, that this was done in Com- 

N pliance 


(a) ( e UBON ſuppoſes this Invitation to 
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pliance with the Cuſtom of the Country. It was 
uſual in Greece, on certain Occaſions, to make pub- 
lick Entertainments for thoſe who were of the 
ſame Tribe, Borough, or Fraternity. And this En- 
tertainment was provided at the Expence of one, at 
the publick Charge, or by a common Contribution. 
Of this laſt Kind the preſent Entertainment muſt 
be underſtood to have been. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of Unſeaſonable Behaviour. 


Wap NSEASONABLE BEHAV IOUR 
is ſuch a Manner of Converſa- 
tion, as is very troubleſome 
to thoſe with whom you converſe. A 
Man that acts unſeaſonably will in- 
trude himſelf upon his Friend, when 
he is engag'd in earneſt Buſineſs, 
and conſult him about his own pri- 
vate Concerns. When his Miſtreſs 
lies dangerouſly ill of a Fever, 
he'll make her a Vilit, and behave 
himſelf in a gay and wanton Man- 
ner. If he ſtands in need of a 
Surety, he begs that Favour of one, 
who has juſt now ſmarted for be- 
ing bound for another. If he is 

* ſummon d 
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ſummon'd for a Witneſs in any 
Cauſe, he appears in Court imme- 
diately after Judgment has been gi- 
ven. When he 1s invited to a Wed- 
ding, he takes that Opportunity to 
rail at the Sex. If he meets a Friend 
who is but juſt come off of a long 
Journey, he'll defire and preſs him 
to take a walk with him. He is 
ever ready and punctual, as ſoon 
as a Shop-keeper has {old his Goods, 
(a) to help him to a Chapman that 
would have given more. If, when 
he is in Company, any Fact hap- 
pens to be mention'd, he riſes with 
an Air of Sufficiency, relates the 
whole Story from its very firſt Be- 
ginning, and lays it open in its 
ſeveral Branches and Circumſtances, 
tho' all the Aſſembly is as well in- 
form'd of all theſe Particulars as 
himſelf. If there is any Affair 
which you had rather ſhould be let 
alone, he'll thew himſelf zealous 


In 
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in the Performance of it, and be 
ever thruſting himſelf into the Ma- 
nagement of your Concerns, if, out 
of Modeſty, you do not bid him 
mind his own Buſineſs. When his 
Neighbour has ſacrific'd, and is fer 
down with his Friends to fea't on 
the Victim, (b) he'll come and de- 
mand his Share of it. It he hap- 
pens to be in a Place where a Ser- 
vant is chaſtis'd, all the Comfort 
he gives him, 1s to tell him that 
he alſo had formerly a Boy, whom 
he chaſtisd in the ſame Manner, 
and that the poor Lad ſo reſented 
this Uſage, that he immediately 
made away with himſelf. If he is 
(e) accidentally preſent at an Ar- 
bitration, where the contending 
Parties deſire to have the Matter in 
Diſpute between them amicably de- 
termined, he, inſtead of promoting 
a Reconciliation, ſets them together 
by the Ears, and makes the Difference 

N 3 
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ten Times greater than it was before. 
And, to give the finiſhing Stroke 
to his Character, he has the Impu- 
dence, when he is going to dance, 
to ask his next Neighbour, who is 
yet perfectly ſober, to take a Dance 
with him. 


- NOTES. 
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(a) & 4 I'S a Duty of common Friendſhip to 


help a Friend, that trades, to a Cuſto- 

mer. But the Antients had certain Pro- 
curers, or Mediators, who made it their Buſineſs 
to get Cuſtomers, and help Tradeſmen off with 
their Goods. They were paid for their Trouble, 
and the Thing itſelf was a Trade. In this latter 
Senſe Caſaubon underſtands the Paſſage of Theo- 
phraſtus which now lies before us; bur I think that 
the Humour of this Character will ſtill ſubſiſt, and 
the Abſurdity of the Action be the ſame, whether 
we ſuppoſe it to have been done by one of thoſe 
Mediators, or only intended as a Service of com- 
mon Friendſhip. 

(5) Mr. Baagell's Tranſlation of this Place is quite 
foreign to the Senſe of the Original. Mr. La Brayere 
makes the Abſurdity of this Action of the Per- 
ſon here deſcrib'd, to conſiſt in his Over-haitineſs to 
demand a Share of the Victim.“ Cetoit donc un 
* Contretems de demander ſa Part prematurement, & 
* lorſque le Feſtin etoit reſolu, auquel on pouvoit meme 
* elre tavite,* But the real Abſurdity of this Action 
does conſiſt in his expecting and demanding any Share 
at all of the Victim. For the Perſon who had made 
the Sacrifice, had reſolv'd to conſume it in his own 
Houſe, and thoſe who were invited to the Feaſt, may 
reaſonably be ſuppos'd to be actually ſet down to the 
eating of it, Not to ſay any Thing of the Impu- 
dence of this Behaviour; for when any Part of the 
Victim was ſent to a Friend, it was ſent as a Preſent. 
They receiv'd it as ſuch, and they had no Right to 
demand it at any Time. 


N 4 (c) The 
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(c) The Ferch and Eugliſs Tranſlators, who have 
gone before me, have tollow'd that Senſe which 
Caſaubon has repreſented in his Tranſlation. H/hen 
he is choſen Umpire by two Perſoas, &c. But he 
who was purpolely choſen by the contending Parties 
tor their Umpire, was ſaid to be #n"erpapivog Thu 
diu, Whereas there is in the Original na Jiairy, 
which, as Duport has accurately obſerv'd, denotes 
only an accidental Preſence. I have follow'd the 
Senſe which this Obſervation aftorded, as well be- 
cauſe it ſtrictly expreſſes the Meaning of the Greek, 
as becaule it is agreeable to what went before, 
* Is νινẽ,]ubjvuν A u BH,ðBͤi Ti; yeviohu ; Which 
perfectly deſcribes the ill-tim'd Behaviour of one, 
who, without being engag'd by any Obligation or 
Call, intermeddles in an Arbitration; and that only 
to ſow Diſcord between two Parties, that are deſi- 
rous of an Accommodation. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of Over-Offticiouſneſs. 


to conſiſt in a vain Afecta- 

== tion of expreſſing our Good 
Will to others by our Words and Actions. 
A Man of this buſy Temper expoles 
his weak Side, by formally taking 
upon himſelf to do thoſe Things, 
which he 1s wholly unable to per- 
form. When he alerts any Thing 
that is allow'd on all Hands to be 
juſt and true, nevertheleſs out of his 
abundant Deſire to ſet. Matters in a 
clearer Light, he ſo dilates upon 
{ome Particular, that at laſt he 
proves himſelf to be entirely in the 
Wrong. When he invites any Friends 
to 
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to drink a Glaſs of Wine with him, 
he always orders his Servant to pre- 
pare a greater Quantity, than the 
Company can really diſpenſe with. 
If he meets in the Street ſome Per- 
ſons that are quarrelling, tho they 
are entire Strangers to him, yet he 
interpoſes, endeavours to part them, 
and expreſſes a great Concern that 
there ſhou'd be any Difference be- 
tween em. He always offers him- 
{elf for a Guide to the Company he 
is in, but never fails to lead them 
out of the Way, and to loſe himſelf 
at laſt. If he is a Military Man, 
he'll go to his General, and ask him 
when he thinks of engaging the 
Enemy, and what future Orders he 
intends to give. He diligently ob- 
ſerves when his Mother goes to Reſt, 
then runs and informs his Father, 
that ſhe is juſt now gone to Sleep in 
her Appartment. When a Phyli- 
clan forbids his Patient to drink 


Wane, 
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Wine, this officious Fellow will run 
the Hazard, and help the ſick Per- 
{on, if he defire it, to as much as he 
will drink. His Officiouſneſs ex- 
tends itſelf to the Dead as well as 
to the Living : When a marry'd Wo- 
man of his Acqaintance has departed 
this Life, he has an Epitaph ready to 
inſcribe on her Monument, which 
contains a full Account of the Place 
of her Birth, of her Titles, and of 
her Parentage and Relations, not 
without this additional Panegyrick : 
They were all of em Perſons of eminent 
Virtue. When he is ſummon'd for 
a Witneſs in a Court of Juſtice, to 
ſhew his Readineſs to ſerve the Party 
concern'd, (b) he'll {wear ten Times 
to the Truth of the ſame Fact, and 
nat fail at the ſame Time to ac- 


quaint the Standers-by with what 
he has done. 


NOTES. 
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. 
(a) dk E Vice, which is deſcrib'd in this Chap- 


ter, is nearly related to Complaiſance and 

Flattery, the CharaQters of which we have 
already had. The End of the Complaiſant Man is 
not to offend, and the End of the Flattercr is Selt- 
Intereſt: But Over-Officiouſneſs partakes of the 
Nature of both theſe. As to the Manner of it, 
'tis certainly an Exceſs cf Complaiſance; and as to 
the End of it, it has frequently, tho' not always, its 
own Intereſt in View. Theſe three Vices do, all of 
*em, carry an outward Appearance of Good Will ; 
and they are, all of em, more or leſs inconſiſtent 
with the ſtrict Rules of Sincerity and Honour. 

(5) The Senſe which I have given to this Paſſage is 
new, and [ believe the Original will bear it. The 
common Senſe makes the Officiouſneſs of the Perſun 
here deſcrib'd to conſiſt, barely in his Forwardneſs to 
take upon himſelf the Office of a Witneſs, and con- 
ſequently lightly eſteeming a Thing, which all conſi- 
dering Men look upon as a Matter of the greateſt 
Concern, I mean an Oath; the frequent Uſe of which 
has always been eſteem'd the ſtraight Road to Perjury. 
But the Senſe, which I have exhibited, carries this Ot- 
ficiouſneſs to a higher Pitch; as if the Perſon here de- 
{crib'd affected to expreſs a greater Good Will to the 
Party concern'd, and imagin'd he ſhou'd ſtrengthen 
his Cauſe, by his frequent . to the Truth of 


the ſame Fact. 


CHAP. 
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CHAY. XIV: 
(a) Of Stupidity. 


E particular Stupidity which 


I mean to deſcribe, conſiſts 
in ſuch a Slowneſs and Dul- 
neſs of Mind as diſcovers itſelf both 
inWords and Actions. He who labours 
under this Defect, will ſpend a whole 
Day in caſting up a ſmall Sum, and 
yet, when the Operation is done, 
will defire a Stander-by to tell him 
what the Sum-Total amounts to. 
When he 1s engaged in a Law-Suit, 
the very Day of Hearing he forgets 
that he is to appear in Court, and 
takes a Journey into the Country. 
When he 1s at the publick Theatre, 


he 
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he is ſo little affected by the Enter- 
tainment, that he falls faſt aſleep, 
and, when all is over, is left there 
{noring by the whole Company. At 
Supper he fills his Belly to ſuch 2 
Degree, that he is forcd to riſe in 
the Night to eaſe himſelf; and then, 
as he always forgets his Way, he as 
often receives a good Bite from his 
Neighbour's Dog, which helps to ſet 
him right again. If he has any 
Thing in his own Hands, which he 
lays up carefully himſelf, he imme- 
diately forgets where he has put it, 
ſeeks for it, but is never able to find 
it again. The exceſſive Dulneſs of 
his Mind leads him into continual 
Errors. When a Meſſenger is ſent 
to him, on Purpole to acquaint him 
with the Death of one of his parti- 
cular Friends, and to deſire him to 
aſſiſt at the Funeral, he indeed puts 
on a ſorrowful Countenance, and 


ſheds 
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ſheds Tears, but, miſtaking one 
Phraſe for another, immediately 
ſays, This happen d very luckily. 
When he goes to receive a Sum 
of Money that is due, he, for his 
greater Security, brings ſome Per- 
ſons with him to be Witneſſes that 
he has receiv'd it. In the Middle 
of Winter he chides his Servant- 
Boy for not having bought ſome 
Cucumbers. He makes his own 
Children, tho' they are but young, 
wreltle, run Races, and ſhoot at a 
Mark : And in theſe Exerciſes he 
encourages and eggs them on be- 
yond their Strength, not conſider- 
ing how prejudicial ſuch an Ex- 
cels may be to their Health. 
When he is in the Country he 
undertakes to dreſs a Meſs of Len- 
tils for his Family ; but forgetting 
that he has already ſeaſon d the 
Pot, he throws ſo much Salt into 

it 
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it again, that no Body can poſ- 
mic] EYE" (0) It be: 
is askd how many People, he 
thinks, were carried laſt Week out 
of the City to be buried, his An- 
{wer is, (c) I wiſh you and I had 
as many. 
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(a) X TR. Bredge!! has given to this Chapter 
the Title of The Abſexz Han; whereas 

I do not find, that the Definition which 
follows in the Original, anſwers to that Idea, or 


that the Strokes which enter into the Compolition of 


this Character, are applicable to that Diſtemper: Nei- 
ther have Caſaubon or Duport given them ſuch a 
Turn; but as Mr. Bx4gell confeſſes that he has ſome- 
times ventur'd to differ from them both, this may ſerve 
for one Inſtance of his venturing upon his own 
Bottom ; but with how much Reaſon the Learned 
Reader muſt judge. Abſence of Mind ſubjects a 
Man to ſeveral Inconſiſtencies and Errors; but yet 
'tis not a conſtant Diſeaſe: Ir has its Intervals 
and Fits, which are ſoon over, and when they are 
over, the Man is again himſelf : Whereas that Stu- 
pidity, which TOY raſtus here deſcribes, is 2 perma- 
nent Diſtemper of the Mind. There is a twofold 
Stupidity ; one of the Body, and another of the 
Mind. The former has been handled by Ariſtotle; 
aud it conſiſts in a Dulneſs of Senſes, in a Want 
of Taſte for ſenſual Plcatures ; the latter is the 
Subject of this Chapter; it contiſts in a Defe& of 
Intellectuals, and is oppos'd to Acutenets of Mind, 

to Quickanels of Parts. 8 
(5) That Part of the Original which anſwers to 
this Iliatus is ſo imperfect or corrupted, that I 
have not attempted to tranflate it. The Manu- 
ſcripts of T heopbraſtas afford no Light in this Par- 
ticular, and the beſt Ctiticks have given it up tor loſt. 
The Corrections which Learned Men have endea- 
your'd to make, have ſo little Foundation, that J 
cou'd not, with — propoſe any of them as 
| the 


{ 
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the probable Text of T heophraſtus. Mr. Le Cler:'s 
Supplement bids the faireſt for it. It is thus: Ka 
Coyrog T5 Ad g, zixety, BY ys rd dg Ow; nal vb 
ph voplte, dr ö HM AVV Werdurehav xing. 
When it raias very hard, he commends the Bright. 
neſs of the Stars, and praiſes the Clearneſs and Ce- 
renity of that Night, which every Body beſides ſays 
is darker than Pitch. Theſe Sayings might, in ſome 
Perſons, proceed from a Deſign to play at Croſs- 
Purpoſes, but as ory come from the Mouth of him 
who is here deſcrib'd, they muſt proceed from meer 
Stupidity. See Le Clerc's Ars Critica, Se. I. 
Cap. 5. Ne 3. or what Dr. Needham has compil'd 
in his Note on the Place. 

(c) [I wiſh you and I had as many. } As many 
what ? Not as many dead Relations, or Friends, 
faith Caſaubon, but as many Guineas, or as many good 
Things of any Kind. This was a Phraſe which was 
commonly us'd by a Perſon, when, ſpeaking of great 
and good I hings, he wiſh'd the ſame and as much to 
himſelf, and to the Perſon whom he ſpoke to. But 
the- Application of ſuch a Phraſe was wholly impro- 
per on this Occaſion. For the Queſtion, which was 
ask d, ſuppos'd that many People had died in the Time 
mention'd : Now ſuch a Queſtion requir'd an An- 
{wer of a different Nature, not without ſome Expreſ- 
tions of Concern. And therefore this Paſſage docs 
really exhibit a double Inſtance of Stupidity, 
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CHAP I 
Of Moroſenels. 


SER OROSENESS is an exceſ- 

„ve Roughneſs that affefts the 
==> whole Behaviour, but more 
particularly ſhews itſelf in common 
Converſation. If you ask a morole 
Man where Mr. Such-a-one is, his 
only Anſwer will be, Prithee, Friend, 
don't be ſo troubleſome. All Civilities 
are loſt upon him : If you meet him 
in the Street, and {peak to him, he'll 
make you no Anſwer. If he 1s a 
Tradeſman, and you cheapen any 
Thing of him, he won't be ſo com- 
plaiſant as to tell you in few Words 
his loweſt Price, but will, in an in- 


O 2 ſolent 
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ſolent Manner, put it to you, and 
ask you what you think 'tis worth. 
He makes it his Buſineſs to ridicule 
and aftront thoſe Perſons, who out 
of a Principle of Religion, put them- 
ſelves to great Expences in adorning 
the ſacred. Solemnities. Ab ! fays 
he, you won d never be ſo liberal to 
the Gods, unleſs you expected to receive 
from them greater Gifts in Return. He 
never forgives any Affront, and yet 
is affronted by the ſlighteſt Offence: 
If you do but joſtle him againſt 
your Will, or tread upon his Toe, 
or only wack him, you muſt never 
expect to be pardoned. If a Col- 
lection is made to relieve any ne- 
ceſſitous Friend, and he is deſir'd to 
contribute ſomething, he at firſt 
peremptorily refuſes to give any 
Thing, but upon ſecond Thoughts 
he afterwards brings his Share him- 
ſelf, throws it down in a very un- 
handſome Manner, and ſays, There's 


ſo 
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ſo much Money loſt. If, as he goes 
along the Street, he chances to ſtum- 
ble againſt a Stone, he curſes it moſt 
bitterly. He never has the Com- 
plaiſance to wait one Minute for any 
Body: If the Perſon, whom he ex- 
pects, does not come exactly at the 
Time appointed, he grows impatient, 
and goes away in a Huff. At a 
merry Meeting, he is the only one 
that gives out; he'll neither ſing a 
Song, nor repeat any Verſes, nor take 
a Dance, but rather damp the Mirth 
of the whole Company by his Surli- 
neſs. Ina Word ; as he does not 
ſhew common Civility to Men, fo 
neither has he a due Reſpect for the 
Gods, but lives in an abſolute Neglect 
of the moſt important Duties of Re- 
ligion. 
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CHAP. XVI, 
Of +608 


ty. The Man who is in- 
nach by a Principle of Superſti- 
tion, will (a) waſh his Hands early 
in the Morning, ſprinkle himſelf 
with holy Water, and afterwards 
go about all the Day, carrying in 
his Mouth a Sprig of (b) Bay, which 
he has taken out of the Temple. 
If, when he is travelling, a (c) Wea- 
zel happens to run croſs the Road 
before him, he immediately ſtops, 
and won't go one Step further, till 
ſome other Perſon has paſs d that 
Way, or till he has laid three Stones 


in 
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in a certain Poſition, to break the 
Omen. If he ſees a (4) Serpent in 
his Houſe, his Mind is fill'd with 
ſuch terrible Apprehenſions, that 
he'll never be at reſt till he has 
built an Oratory in the very Place 
where he ſaw it. He never paſſes 
by any of the (e) ſacred Stones that 
are fix'd in publick Places, without 
pulling his Eflence Bottle out of his 
Pocket, anointing the Stone very 
carefully, and paying his Devotions 
to it in a very religious Manner, 
If a Mouſe happens to gnaw a Hole 
in one of his Leather Sacks, in which 
Proviſions are uſually kept, he'll 
conſult {ſome Cunning-Man on this 
important Affair, and if the Cun- 
ning Man honeſtly adviſes him to 
{end the Sack to a Cobler to be mend- 
ed, he won't follow his Advice, but, 
imagining that ſuch an Accident 
portends ſomething more than or- 
dinary, he hurries home, empties 

the 
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the Sack in all haſte, and makes a 
Vow never to uſe it again. He 
does not think himſelf ſafe in his 
own Houſe, unleſs he purifies it 
every Day according to all the Rules 
of Art; and when he goes abroad, 

he takes a religious Care never to 
tread on a (f) Tomb-Stone, or 
touch a dead Body, or come near a 
Woman that lies in. Every (g) Dream 
he has diſcompoſes his Mind, and 
makes him have Recourſe to Interpre- 
ters of Dreams, to Wizards and to Au- 
gurs, to be inform'd to what God or 
Goddeſs he muſt pay his Devotions. 
He preſents himſelf, regularly every 
* to be initiated into, and in- 
ſtructed in, the (h) Myſteries of Orphe- 
us, and makes his Wife do the ſame, if 
ſhe is at Leiſure ; but if ſhe happens to 
be buſy een he takes his Chil- 
dren, — all the reſt of his Family 
along with him. He is very punc: 
tual in paying his Devotions to 


(1) Hecate 
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(i) Hecate in the publick Streets, and 
takes Care never to go away till the 
whole Ceremony is over, and he has 
waſh'd his Head. He often gets a 
Company of Prieſteſſes to purify 
him, by drawing a (k) Squill, or a 
Whelp, round about him in magick 
Circles. And if he happens to meet 
a mad Man, or one who is in a Fit 
of the Falling Sickneſs, he makes a 
hideous Noiſe, and ſpits in his own 
Boſom, to prevent the Harm which 


that Sight might poſhbly do him. 
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n 
(2) W AT ER was not only look'd upon as an 


Emblem of Purity, but was alſo thought 
to have a Cathartick Virtue to purge 
away Sins. And if Water in general had ſuch a Pro- 
perty, that muſt certainly have had a greater Effica- 
cy, which was conſecrated for that Purpoſe, and plac'd 
in a Veſlel at the Entrance of the Heathen, Temples. 
This Holy Water was (as Athenæus tells us, lib. g. 
c. 18.) no more than common Water, in which a 
burning Stick, taken off of the Altar, had been im- 
mers'd. The Heathens waſh'd their Hands in this 
Water, or ſprinkled themſelves with it, by the Help 
of that Stick which had made it ſacred, or of a 
Branch of Lawrel or Olive. Theſe Purifications 
and Aſperſions were perform'd by the Votaries when 
they enter'd into the Temple. | 
(5) Bay, beſides the medicinal Virtues of it, which 
are confeſs'd, was thought to preſage future Events 
to have an Ethufiaſtick Energy, and to be a powerful 
Charm. On the firſt Account, Bay was of principal 
Uſe in Magick. On the ſecond Account, Poets, 
Soothſayers, and all Pretenders to Inſpiration and Pro- 
phecy, wore Crowns made of Bay-Leaves, and held 
a Bit of it in their Months when they utter'd their 
Oracles, nay, and ate it too; for which Reaſon they 
were call'd Aupw@4yo:., Bay-Eaters; and tho* 7 zetzes 
may not giveatruer, yet does he give a merrier Account 
of this Appellation: They were, ſays he, call'd Bay- 
Eaters, becauſe the whole Fraternity got a Living by the 
Bays, i. e. by that Trade, which had the Bays for 
its Enſign. There was beſides a particular Reaſon 
for a Poet's wearing of Bay; for it was ſacred to 
Apolla; and as it was an Ever-green, it was an Em- 
8 blem 
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blem of Immortality; ſo that a Poet, when he was 
f in his proper Equipage, might ſay with a better Grace, 


V. erſes immortal as my Bays I ſing. 


Bat further ſtill, Bay was look'd upon as a powerful 
Charm, and as ſuch it was thought to prevent moſt 
effectually all unhappy Events. Play, lib. 1 5. c.30. 
denies that the Bay-Tree is ever ſtricken by Thun- 
der; and Iſidore, lib. 17. 7. ſays, that this was a com- 
mon Opinion, Sola quoque hec arbor vulgo fulminari 
minime creditur. And 'twas upon this Account that 
ſuperſtitious Folks carried a oprig or Leave of Bay, 
or _ a Cane made of Bay Wood for their Safe- 
uard, 

| (c) The Sight of a Hare, or Cat, or Weazel in any 
Critical Time, was eſteem'd an unlucky Omen. 
Buſineſs of the greateſt Importance was frequent! 
put off upon this Account. And yet this Conceit 
had no better Reaſon for its Foundation, than be- 
cauſe the Letters of the Names of thoſe Animals, ta- 
ken numerically, were i-6yQ0, i. e. of an equal Va- 
lue with the Letters of certain Words, which were 
more particularly eſteem'd ominous. For Inſtance, 
the Words Tag and Altun, each of them make the 
Number Forty two. However, as a little Matter 
did put the antient Heathens into a great Conſterna- 
tion, ſo did as little a Matter remove their Fears. 
They had it in their Power to accept of, or to reject 
an Omen, and to avert the Ill which it portended, by 
repeating a certain Form of Words, by placing an 
odd Number of Stones in a certain Poſition, or, in 
ſuch a Caſe as is here mention'd, the paſſing of ano- 
ther Perſon, who had not ſeen the Omen, over the 
Track of the ominous Animal, would, as was thought, 
effectually prevent all Misfortunes. 

(d) A Serpent was an unlucky Omen at all Times, 
and in all Places; but when it was ſeen in a dwellin 
Houſe, it was thought to portend ſome extraordinar 
and monſtrous Thing. And therefore the Heathens 
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immediately rais'd an Altar, or built an Oratory, in 
that Part of the Houſe, where they had ſeen a Ser- 
pent; probably to worſhip the Serpent itſelf, or to 
pray to Eſculapius, (whom they worſhipped under 
the Form of a Serpent,) to avert thoſe [11s which 
they apprehended. upon this Account. As this 
Senſe is founded on'theEmendation of Caſaubon, who 
read za kg 8w, inſtead of the common Reading 
av iy co, I think my ſelf oblig'd to defend it, 
Mr. Roxdel has written a Book on this Chapter 
of Theopbraſtus, and in it he has made a long 
Note to oppoſe this Emendation of Caſaubon; bur, 
in my Opinion, With little Judgment, and to as 
little Purpoſe. Auberius, inſtead of cogiy, read dh, 
if he ſees a Viſion; and tho' this makes a good Senſe 
in itſelf, yet Caſaubon has prov'd that *tis improper 
in this Place. However, Mr. Rondel was led by this, 
to propoſe E44iv inſtead of c«pyv. But nothing can 
be more unhappy than this Conjecture. For Heſychins 
informs us, that £444; was the Name of a good Dæ- 
mon, or Genius; and it cannot be ſuppos'd that the 
Sight of a good Genius could raiſe ſuch Apprehenſions 
and Fears of future Evils, as the ſuperſtitious Perſon 
here entertains, Beſides, the ſame Heſychius alſo tells 
us, that £4445 Was an Arabic Word: Daus 6 du 
Aaipoy Tape Apa; and it can hardly be ſuppos'd that 
one who wrote of Az#:c Manners and Cuſtoms, who 
inſtanc'd in common Events and Practices, and who 
affected the Purity of the Azz:c. Dialect, ſhould uſe 
ſuch an out- of- the- way and barbarous Word. But Mr. 
Rondel has been more ſucceſsful in the Turn which 
he has given to 7cpdv iv/aile ,; in the latter Part 
of this Period, And as it affords a Senſe which is 
different from that which I have repreſented, I ſhall 
juſt mention it. Thoſe, ſays he, who are able to 
* build Oratories, or Chapels, are not commonly 
e thoſe who are the moſt ſuperſtitious. Tis the 
4 Vulgar which is ſubject to the Diſorders of Super- 
© ſtition; and therefore he tranſlates jep3v i3pSouchar, 
& facere ſacrificium, fiſtere victimam, to offer or ſacri- 
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„ fice a Victim; as when Virgil ſays, Porcam ſiſtit 
« ad Aram.” The Place of Virgil, to which Mr. 
Rondel alludes, is, I ſuppoſe, AÆneid. l. 8. v. 85. 
And tho' this may paſs for a pretty Conjecture, 
yet 1 till think that the Senſe which I have fol- 
low'd is the true one; for {dv 3pVoactar ſignifies pro- 
perly to raiſe or build an Altar, or Chapel. So 
Plutarch, dp D 8 od v ru xus tepdv. And this Phraſe is 
exactly parallel to Buptv iBpvonodu. S$Snidas in Voce 
KupoTpbP3oge 

(e) This Paragraph preſents unto us another In- 
{tance of Heatbeuiſh Superſtition, more ſtupid, by ma- 
ny Degrees, than the former. Fhe Heathens common- 
ly worſhipp'd Stocks and Stones, which in the Times 
of Ignorance were rude and uninform'd ; but when 
Arts began to flouriſh, theſe Stone and wooden Gods 
were hewn, and work'd into Form and Shape. The 
great God Jupiter was worthipp'd under the Form 
of a Stone: The molt ſacred Oath among the 
moſt antient Romans, which was Fovem Lapidem ju- 
rare, is a ſufficient Proof of this; and the Repre- 
ſentation was not © unlike the Original as ſome 
may tnink, if Credit is to be given to what is aſ- 
ſerted by antient Mythologiſts, That when Saturn 
thought he devour'd his Son Jupiter, he, in reality, 
devour'd nothing but a Stone, Which Rhea had gi- 
yen him inſtead of his Son. Hence the Batruxx: or 
6x15 Of the Antients; Srv; ixaxicro, fays Heſychins, 
© Jab; Alhog 7&@ Ky5vw avril Aids. 'They were conlecra- 
ted to Saturn, Jupiter, the Sun, and to all the Hoſt 
of Heaven. And many wonderful Things are ſaid 
ot them; they were call'd xe *&þvxo, animated 
Stones, and were W to be inform'd and ac- 
tuated by Dæmons. hen theſe Objects of Idola- 
try were firſt reduced to a regular Shape, the 
moſt (imple Figures were given to them. The 
Pæoniaus ador'd the Sun under the Form of a Disk 
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fi xd to the Top of a long Pole; the Arabians wor. 
ſhipp'd a Quadrangular Stone, and the Paphiays 
paid their Devotions to Venus under the Form of x 
white Pyramid. But as Arts were improv'd, greater 
Pains were beſtow'd on theſe Images: Nay, this Ar- 
tifice was carried to ſuch a Degree of Superſtition, 
that the Beauty and Nicety of the Work was thought 
a proper Means to raiſe in the Beholders a high Ve- 
neration of them, and a Belief that they were really, 
not the Workmanſhip of Hands, but of a Make 
wholly divine. Upon this Account ſaith * Iſidore of 
Peluſium, and from him * Suidas, theſe Images were 
ſaid to be Aon; i. e. ſent or fallen down from Ja- 
piter. Diana, the great Goddeſs of the. Epheſians, 
was ſuch a Sort of a Trincket, if we may credit the 
Town-Clerk of Epheſus, who, tho? he had not as 
much Zeal for that Goddeſs, yet certainly knew ag 
much, or as little, of this Affair as any of her then 


Votaries. But there is a ſmall Piece of ſecret Hiſto- 


ry, that has been whiſper'd to all the World by 
3 /Mucianns and Pliny, which ſays, that the Image 
of the Epheſian Diana was made of the Stump of a 
Vine. And 'tis to be preſum'd that all well-diſpos'd 
Perſons, who are not of Demetrius, the Silver Smith's 
Fraternity, will chuſe to believe this Account of the 
Extraction of the Epheſian Diana, rather than take 
the Words of the Town-Clerk of Epheſus in a literal 
Senſe. Many nice Circumſtances were obſerv'd in 
the Formation of theſe Images; among which the 
Aſpect of the Heavens was principally conſider'd. 
The Egyptian Memnon was made with ſo much Art 
and Skill, and it had ſo friendly a Correſpondence 
with the Heavens, that it ſpoke when it was W 
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by the Rays of the riſing Sun. So that in this Senſe 
it might juſtly be ſaid to be as true 


As the Dial is to the Sun, 
Altho' it be not ſhone upon. 


And the famous Head of Pope Sylveſter II. and 
the no leſs famous brazen Head of our Country-Men 
Roger Bacon and T homas Bangey, tho* no Objects 
of Worſhip, yet, if there ever were any ſuch Heads, 
they mult be allow'd to have been made under as 
good an Aſpect of the Heavens as the Statue of 
Memnon was. All Kinds of Figures, human, ani- 
mal, vegetative, and inanimate, were given to theſe 
Images; but the human were thought to bear a nearer 
Reſemblance to the Deity. An Image form'd after 
this Manner was peculiarly call'd Beira; becauſe, 
ſay * 1/idore of Peluſium, Heſychins, and 3 Suidas, it 
bore the Reſemblance ot a Man, Tap T0 Bpo'a Loαν,ν. 
But the latter Greeks, as the ſame Heſychizs informs 
us, call'd it zeta The Image being thus form'd, 
the next Thing to be done, was to procure an Inha- 
birant for it. There were, no Doubt, ſer Forms for 
this; and the Dæmon deſign'd was courted by many 
* magick Rites, and deſir d to come and make this 
his Place of Reſidence. Ceremonies that were per- 
torm'd ſo regularly, could not but be thought ſuc- 
ceſsful ; and henceforward theſe Images were ſaid to 
be 9 animated and full of the divine Preſence, &y4apere 
being Ae , e. Such were © the Dii Lares, or 

Penates, 


Ubi ſupra. 

* In Voce Bpiras: 

Ubi ſupra. 

* Neque vero Imagines tantum faciebant zi Troaido; Diis 
fuis, ſed & magico ritu exiſtimabant Spiritum quendam 
Zherwum in 3 Imagines. Grot. in Exod, c. 20. v. 4. 

5 Selden de Dis Syris Syntag. 1. c. 2. 

Ger. Joh. Voll, de Orig. & Progreſ. Idololatriæ. J. 9. 
6. 33. 
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P enates, Oeo? xarexi3:u, Houſhold Gods of the an- 
tient Romans; and of the ſame Nature were, proba- 
bly, the * Teraphims which are mention'd in Scrip- 
ture. But to return, and make an end of this Note. 
The ſacred Stones or Pillars mention'd here ur 
Algo, were fix'd in Highways, and other publick Places. 
Religious Perſons conſecrated them by pouring Oil 
upon them; and when they had made their God, then 
they worſhipp'd him. 

(f) Two Kinds of Pollution are hinted at in this 
Paragraph ; and both of them were borrow'd from the 
Fews. By the Law of Moſes all thoſe Perſons were 
reckon'd unclean, who had touch'd any Thing that 
was dead, of what kind ſoever, whether. * Man or 
Beaſt; and the ſame Pollution was contracted by 
thoſe who touch'd any Thing that belong'd, or im- 
mediately related to a dead Body, 4 Boxe of a May, 
or a Grave. And this Contagion affected alt thoſe 
Perſons and Things which were“ in the Place where 
the dead Body lay; for which Reaſon the Heathens 
put a Branch of n at the Door, or nail'd againſt 
it ſome of the deceaſed. Perſon's Hair, to give proper 
Notice go thoſe who had no Buſineſs in the Houle, 
that they might not, by coming in, contract an un- 
neceſſary Pollution. And this Pollution was reputed 
by the Law of Moſes to be ſo great, that an unclean 
Perſon might communicate his Uncleanneſs to ano- 
ther, by this Perſon's touching 5 any Thing that the 
unclean Perſon had touch'd. In all theſe Caſes the 
Purification, both Jeuiſh and Gentile, was Mey + 
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: 5 
* Fictas eas (ſc. Imagines) ab Aſtrologis, ut futur: Ferdi. 
eerent, ſentit R. D. Cimchi, & human form fa” as, ita ut 
cœleſtis influentiæ eſſent capaces, adnotat Abraham Aben 
Ezra Theologus & Aſtrologus Judzorum maximus. Selen de 
Dis Syris ubi ſupra. 
* Levit xi. Numb. xix. 
3 Numb. xix. v. 16, 18. % 
4 Ibid. v. 14. F 
5 Ibid. v. 22. * 
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by Water, but prepar'd in a different Manner. The 
other Kind of Pollution which is here mention'd, is 
that which was contracted by touching a lying-in 
Woman; and the Purification from this was, among 
the Gentiles at leaſt, the fame with that which was 
us'd in the Caſe of the Contact of a dead Body. And 
tho? theſe Pollutions and Purifications were as ſtrictly 
obſerv'd by the Fews as they were by the Gepriles, 
yet in the Fews the Obſervance of them was not ſu- 
perſtitious, becauſe they were obliged by the poſitive 
Commands of God to do what they did; and fo 
theſe Things became an eſſential Part of their Reli- 
ion. But in the Gentiles, the Obſervance of theſe 
Rites and Ceremonies was wholly owing to a Spirit 
of Superſtition; for they lay under no poſitive In- 
junctions to perform them; and according to the Law 
of Nature, as well as by the Principles of Chriſtia- 
nity, nothing is common or unclean, but to the Pure all 
* s are pure. 
19 0 here, is a ſcrupulous Obſervance of Dreams. 
Not that the Obſervance of Dreams ought abſolutely 
and in all Reſpects to be condemn'd : For Expe- 
rience, which is a ſure Commentary, has, in a very 
ſurpriſing Manner, prov'd many Dreams to have been 
truly prophetick ; and this was one of the ordinary 
Means, by which God choſe to communicate him- 
ſelf to Mankind in primitive Times. Thus he in- 


form'd Abimelech that Sara was Abraham's Wife; 


and thus he made known to Foſeph all his future 


Greatneſs. Not to mention any of thoſe Events, 


which were reveal'd to the Prophets of God by the 


Way of Dreams and Vifions. And Joſeph was not 


only favour'd with prophetick Dreams, but was alſo 
the firſt who was endow'd with the Gift of interpre- 
ting them. This Honour * ſome Heathen Writers aſ- 


cribe to Ampbictyon the — Deucalion, and* others 


to 
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* Plin. Lib. 7. c. 57. 
Pauſan. in Articis, 


That Branch of Superſtition which is men- 
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to Amphiaraus ; but Trogus aſcribes it to Foſeph, tho? 
he has milerably corrupted the Hiſtory of thoſe 
Times: Nam & Prodigiorum ſagaciſſimus erat, 
* & ſommorum primus mtelligentiam condidit. Jo- 
pgs Capacity in this Reſpect was a ſupernatural 
ift, tho Trogas repreſents it as a meer Effect of Art. 
And this whole Affair of Dreams, and the Interpre- 
tations of them, as it was underſtood, believ'd, and 
practis d by the Gentiles, was nothing but rank Super- 
ſtition, and downright Impiety. They believ*d that 
Prophetick Dreams came from Heaven, as is cvident 
from Homer, and from this Place of T heophraſtas : 
But then they eſteem'd none prophetick, but thoſe 
which came after Midnight ; for thoſe only which 
came at that Time were admitted as true Dreams. 


—— Metuit me tali voce Quirinus, 
Poſt medium noctem viſus, cum ſomnia vera. 


Hor. Lib. 1. Sat. 10. v. 32, 33. 


Namgue ſub Aurora, jam dormitante lucerna, 
Tempore quo cerm ſomnia vera ſolent. 


Ovid. Epiſt. Heron. 


And this Maxim had no better Foundation, than be- 
cauſe they took it for granted, that Victuals were at 
that Time thorowly decocted and digeſted, and con- 
ſequently that the Senſes were then freer, and bet- 
ter able to diſcover Truth. Homer, by a Poetick 
Fiction, ſuppoſes that there were two Doors, one of 
Ivory, and the other of Horn, thro' which all Man- 
ner of Dreams infallibly paſs'd; true Dreams thro? the 
Horn-Door, and falſe Dreams thro' the Ivory- Door. 
This, which was deſign'd only for a Poetick Em- 
belliſhment, has not wanted a Mythologiſt to con- 
vert the Fiction into Matter of Fact, and aſſign a 
natural Reaſon for this Difference. Ivory, ſays 

|  Porphyrins, 


——_— 


" Juſtin, Lib. 36. c. 2. 
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Porphyrius, is an opaque Body, which does not 
tranſmit Objects, and conſequently no true Repreſen- 
tations, but Horn is a tranſparent Body, which does 
tranſmit Objects, and therefore true Repreſentations. 
-----Beſides theſe nocturnal Dreams, which came in 
the Courſe of Nature; the Heathens had inyented arti- 
ficial Ways to obtain Prophetick Dreams : They ob- 
ſerv'd a particular Diet, ſacrificed to ſome God, and 
afterwards ſlept in the Temple of that Deity, on the 
Skin of the Victim which they had offer'd. This was 
oy calPd * Incubation; and Virgil gives a parti- 


cular Deſcription of that which was perform'd in 
Faunus's Temple. 


- -Huc dona Sacerdos, 
Cum tulit, & cæſarum ovium ſub node ſilent: 
Pellibus INCUBUIT ſftratis, ſomnoſque pelivit; 
Multa modis ſimulac hra videt volitantia miris : 
Et varias audit voces, fruiturque Deorum 
Conloquio, atque imis Acheronta adfatur Avernis. 
ZEnen. Lib. 7. v. $6, Sc. 


When they had a good Dream in the Night-Time 
they gladly waited for the Event ; but when they had 
a bad Dream, till they were not at a Loſs for Means 
to prevent the Ill which it 9 They 
waſh'd themſelves in running Water, or told their 
Dream the next Morning to ſome Deity, but chicfly 
to the Sun. For the Sun was thought to have, not 
only a Phyſical Influence upon, but alſo a contrary 
Effect to Dreams. And the Manner of Reaſoning 
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Eburnea Porta falſas inutilium rerum ſpecies deſignat, ebur 
enim ſolidum eſt, & non pervium : Cornea verorum viſo- 
rum exprimit Simulachra; tranſlucida enim eſt, viſumque fa- 
77. admittens cornuum natura. Ap. Macrob. in Soma, Scip. 
LS. 1. & 3. | 

8 1 dicuntur propriè hi, qui dormiunt ad accipienda 
reſponſa. Ser bius ad Loc: Virgil. prox. ſq.  . 
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was thus: Becauſe the Sun is contrary to the Night, 
therefore it has a Power to render ineffectual what was 
done in the Night. ---- For the Interpretations of their 
Dreams, they made uſe of very able Perſons no doubt: 
Theſe generally were old Women, or Men who had 
more Art than Skill ; who, tho” they cou'd not give 
the true Interpretation of a Dream, yet did they al- 
ways endeavour, as near as they cou'd guels, to tell 
their Clients ſuch Things, as theſe wit might be 
true. And thus was this whole Matter nothing but a 
Mixture of Superſtition and Impiety, which ow'd its 
Riſe to the Weakneſs of ſome, and was ſupported by 
the Cunning of others. 

(5) Orphens was aT hracian. He is ſaid to have been 
the firſt, that wrote concerning the Origin of the Gods, 
and the whole Pagan Theology. He travell'd into 
Egypt; and the great Proficiency which he made there, 
in the Myſteries of the Egyptiant, enabled him atter- 
wards, when he return'd into Greece, to ſer up him- 
ſelf for a Maſter of the Science. * Suidas ſays, that 
he was learned in many Myſteries, Haza uu 
d. dN geg. Virgil calls him the T hracian Prieſt, T hrei- 
cius Sacerdos; and“ Horace the ſacred Interpreter of the 
Gods, Sacer ſp Deorum. Nay, Orpheus was 
all over Myſteries: For if you ſuppoſe him playing on 
à ſcycn-ſtringed Lyre, Servius will tell you he 

thereby 
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FI, Ty vun aTolpothy ap ya ruru. Schol. in Sophoc. 
Elect. v. 431, ec. | 

2 In voce Op de. 
® Eneid. Lib. 6. v. 645. 

4 In Art. Poet. v. 391. 

$ Primus etiam deprehendit harmoniam, id eſt, circulorum 
mundanorum ſonum, quos novem eſſe novimus: è quibus 
ſummus, quem gvagpov dicunt, id eſt, fine aſtris, ſono caret: 
item ultimus, qui terrenus eſt, Reliqui ſeptem ſunt, quorum 
ſonum deprehendit Orpheus: unde utique ſeptem fingitur 
chordis. In Virg. Æneid. Lib. 6. v. 645. 
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thereby repreſented the Harmony of the Spheres ; but 
if you ſuppoſe him playing only on a Tetrachord, or 
four-ſtringed Inſtrument, Voſſius will tell you this 
repreſented the Harmony of the Four Elements. And 
if any one had a Mind to make a further Improve- 
ment, and ſuppos'd that this Tezrachord was an Em- 
blem of the ineffable Name Tetragrammaton, thoſe 
that delight in antient Mythology, wou'd not, I be- 
lieve, diſlike the Conjecture. However, Orpheus in- 
ſtituted the Orgia, or Myſteries of Bacchus, and thoſe 
alſo which, from him, were call'd ® Orphica. It is 
not material to enquire into the Particulars of theſe 
Myſteries Mr. Rondel promis'd to do this in a Com- 
mentary on Gazexs, which if he liv'd to perform, I 
don't doubt but he executed his Promiſe to the Pur- 
poſe. I obſerve in general, that the Pagan Myſteries 
were divided into Greater and Leſſer. The Initiation 
into the Leſſer was only preparatory to the Initiation 
into the Greater. Theſe Initiations were perform'd 
at the latter End of every Month; and probably alſo 
at that Time Men, who had been initiated, were fur- 
ther inſtructed in thoſe Myſteries. It was five Years 
before thoſe, that were initiated into the Myſteries, 
were admitted to the full Knowledge of them; during 
which Time they underwent ſeveral Purgations, ob- 
ſerv'da particular Diet, and perform'd a tedious Courſe 
of Rites and Ceremonies; after which they were en- 
join'd Secrecy, and admitted to the higheſt Degree of 
Knowledge and Perfection. Thoſe that had ſuch an 
Inſight did #Tonlevew fee into the whole Affair; 
from bence the Adepts themſelves were call' 


P 3  Epopre; 
—  —  — — — — — 
Nihil vero æque mirandum in elementis, quàm tam con- 
cors diſcordia. Hanc eorum harmoniam figurabat Orpheus ſuo 
Tetrachordo. Nam uti in hoc quatuor ſunt Chordz, quarum 
ſonis permixtis ſuaviſſimus editur concentus ; ita ex quatuor 
elementorum concurſu mixta omnia generantur. De & 
Progreſ. Idololat. Lib. 2. c. Fr. | 
* Suidas & Servius ubi ſupra, 
I. Caſaub. in Loc. 
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Epopte ; whereas before they were call'd Myſtæ; 
and by being admitted thus far, they were faid to be 
perfected Teds. The pretended Benefits of the 
Tezerài, or Myſteries of Orpheus, were great. They 
were thought to * confer all Manner of Happinels 
in the other World to thoſe that were made Partakers 
of them in zh:s. And the Reverſe of this was, that 
certain Miſery waited for thoſe, that had not pro- 
vided themſelves with this ſacred Paſſport. I necd 
not tell the Reader thst all this was nothing but a 
Trick. Plato call'd thoſe that dealt in theſe Myſte- 
TICS *Ayvpra:, Which, in good Exgl:þ, ſignifies down- 
right Cheats, The cunning Rogues entertain'd an 
extraordinary Affection for rich Men; for which 
Reaſon they frequented their Houſes, and knew how 
to make as proper a Uſe of them as 1 5 him- 
ſelf did. - Ihe Whole of this Affair is ſo like the 
preſent Practice of a Church, which makes no ſmall 
Figure in the Chriſtian World, that I ſhall here tran- 
ſlate a Paſſage of Plato relating to this Affair, and 
leave the Reader to make the Application. The cun- 
ning Men, ſays he, and the Prophets ga to the Houſes 
of rich Mey, and perſwade them that the Gods have 
imparted to them a Power to take away their Sins, aud 
alſo thoſe of their Anceſtors, by the Means of Sacrifices 
aud Charms, ſo perfectly, that all Manner of Pleaſures 
will enſue.--= They produce a great many of Muleus's 
a> 42 | x 
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and Orpheus's Books, (who, as they report, were the 
Offspring of the Moon and the Muſes.) By theſe they 
regulate the Sacrifices, and perſwade not only private 
Perſons, but alſo whole Cities, that both the Living 
and the Dead are deliver'd and purg'd from their Sius 
by Sacrifices, and pleaſant Entertainments, Theſe 
Rites they call Teasràg; and by theſe, as they aſſert, we 
are freed from all future Evils; but if we neglect them, 
we muſt expect every Thing that is bad. 

) Caſaubon juſtly thought that this Paragraph was 
impzrfe. The Senſe which I have repreſented is, 
I believe, that according to which the Emendation 
ought to be made. The Worſhip which was paid to 
Hecate conſiſted in Magic, and the Sacrifice of a 
Dog. It was perform'd in the * Night-time, in thoſe 
publick Places where three Ways met. She was re- 
puted to have a triple Body, or Head, or Face, or 
at leaſt ſhe had a triple Name. * In Heaven ſhe was 
call'd the Moon, on Earth Diana, and in Hell Pro- 
ſerpine. Upon the latter Account ſhe was call'd 
TpipnpPog, TprrpbowrTo;, and TpoomiÞancs ; and upon both 
it may be Tp3ir:g Trivia. There is ſtill extant at 
Epheſus, engrav'd on the Wall of a Tower, a Head 
with a Serpent on one Side, and a Bow on the other, 
which 3 Spon takes to be a Repreſentation of Hecate; 
the Head ſignifying the Moon, the Serpent Proſerpine, 
and the Bow Diana. The Celebration of the Myſte- 
ries of Hecate ended by a Purification of the whole 
Body, or of the Head with Water. She was thought 
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Nocturniſque Hecate Triviis ululata per urbes. Virg· n. Lib. 
4. v. 60g. ubi Servius. Non Triviis nocturnis, ſed per noctur- 
num tempus. Sacra enim Hecate in Triviis frequentantur per 
noctem. & Idem in Æneid. Lib. 6. v. 255. Hæe Sacra per 
noctem fiebant, ut dicunt. Quanquam alii dicunt Sacra hæc a 
media die incipere ; & perduci uſque ad mediam noctem. 

* Hecate trium poteſtatum numen eſt: ipſa eſt enim Luna, 
Diana, Proſer pina. Servius in En. Lib, 6. v. 118. 

3 Itiner, 7. Eccl. in deſcript. Epheſi. 
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to be of powerful Aſſiſtance in all Dangers, but eſpe- 
cially in thofe of Child-Birth. 

(Y ru, the Squill, or Sea-Onion, is a bulbous 
Plant ; *twas alſo call'd Euaxoptupuov. The Male- 
Kind is white, and the Female black. It blows * three 
Times every Year, according to the three Seaſons of 
Ploughing. The * Scholiaſt upon Theocritus (in Idyll. 
5. v. 121.) ſays, that this Plant is quite uſeleſs: Exinz 
dog Bork; wkvry &x0458. But in this he ſhews his 
Ignorance as well of the Nature of this Playt, as 
of the Senſe of this Place of T heocritze, /- For 
# Pliny reckons the Scilla the nobleſt of bul- 
bous Plants, and highly extolls the Virtues of it, 
at leaſt thoſe of the Male-Kind. Heſychius indeed 
ſays, that 'tis mortal to Mice, gavera@5po; pwuav; and 
Szidas in general, that 'tis a bitter Herb, and mortal 
to thoſe that eat of it, £705 Bord; rip nal bavalyy 
Ti; Scbne. And ſo it might be, when taken“ profuſely, 
or by itſelf; but *twas of great and good Uſe, when 
taken moderately, or temper'd by ſame Corrective; and 
theretore the common Method was to infuſe it into 
Wine, Oil, or Vinegar. Hence the EwuanTinds olvoc, 
and the Ewuaarindy LAj,ſ and %og Of the Antients. "I's 
confounded ſometimes with * Scammony, and ſome- 
times with the © Lentiſc or Maſtic Tree. The Eau 
was a Sovereign “ Remedy againſt Madneſs. It was 
alſo of common Uſe ins Purifications, both private 
and publick. The latter were perform'd when a City 
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” Theophy . Hiſt Plant, Lib, c. ia. Plin, Lib. 18. 6. 65, 
& Lib. 21. — : | : 


* In Idyll. 3. v. 121. 
Lib. 19. c. 30. 
* Salutare eſt ſtomachi, lateruraque doloribus, parum ſump+ 


tum binis diebus. Sed tanta vis cR, ut avidius hauſtum extindtæ 


animæ momento aliquo ſpeciem præbeat. Plin. Lib. 20. c. 39. 
5 TLuixaa, oapporia. Heſych. ; 
© Thy up oxianay Ex Frs nad oytvov bvoulityer. Plut. in 

Pericle. p. 279. Edit. H. Stephan. 

7 Theocrit. Idyll. 5. v.121, & ibi Dan. Heins. 
Ii. Caſaub. in Loc. 9 
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was afflicted by a Famine or Plague, or any other Ca- 
lamity. Fohx Tzetzes deſcribes one of theſe, and ſays, 
that the Cuſtom was to ſtrike with Squills the Victim 
which was offer'd ſeven Times over a certain Part. 


"ETld4xic ual paTioaviec . ic Td 6. 


Ing ——— Chiliad. Hiſt, 5. c. 23. 


And of ſome ſuch publick Parifications may poſſibly 
be underitood ſome of thoſe Feſtivals, in which Squills 
were us'd, which are mentiqn'd by the Scholiaſt upon 

T heocritus, Idyll r“. v. 17. 
cannot conclude this Note without obſerving, 
that the Purifications which were thought to be 
perform'd by the Virtues of a Squill, and by a 
young Puppy, together with the following excel- 
lent Antidote againſt Infections, manifeſtly ſhew 
to what Degree of Stupidity and Baſeneſs Man is 
capable of falling, when he is left to the ſole Direc- 
tion of his own weak Reaſon: For how ridiculous, 
abſurd, and fooliſh ſoever, the ſeveral Inſtances of 
Superſtition which are exhibited in this Character may 
appear, yet do they contain the Subſtance of whar 
was believ'd and practis'd by the Generality of the 
Heathens; and this Chapter may very well paſs for 
a little Syſtem ot Pagan Divinity. Such was the 
Religion which Theophraſtus and other great Men 
profeſs'd. But what ſhall we ſay then? T hat ſo judi- 
cious a Perſon as Theophraſtus, or that ſo many wiſe 
Heathens as have made themſelves immortal by the 
Greatneſs of their Actions, and the Excellency of 
their Writings, believ'd all theſe Fooleries? No 
ſurely; this very Chapter is a Proof of the contrary, 
The general Deſign of theſe Characters is to expoſe 
thoſe Failings, Inconſiſtencies, and Extravagancies 
which are deſcrib'd therein: And the particular Turn 
of Ridicule, which is given to the main Strokes in 
this Character, leaves no Room to think, that Theo- 
phraftas believ'd there was any Thing real and ſolid 
in the Outſide of Heatheniſm. The Whole of it, — 
e 
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he himſelf repreſents it, was a mere Comedy. We 
mult therefore conclude that the wiſe Heathens had 
better Notions of Things, and that they look'd upon 
the general Principles of Reaſon as the proper Rules 
of Action. They laugh'd in private at the Superſti- 
tions, and religious Fooleries which were practis'd in 
the World, but they did not think it * or ſafe 
to oppoſe them publickly, becaule theſe Things ſerv'd 
for an Amuſement to the common People: They had 
been eſtabliſh'd by a long Cuſtom, and were, it may 
be, kept up and encouraged with a political View. 
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CHAP. XVIL 
Of a Diſcontented Temper. 


Di iſcontented Temper is ſuch a 
eld Diſpoſition of Mind, as makes 
Man eternally complain, 
without any Manner of Reaſon. If, 
when you make an Entertainment, 
you ſend a Portion of Victuals to 
one of this unhappy Conſtitution, 
he, inſtead of returning you Thanks, 
will tell the Meſſenger 3 Your Maſter, 
Til warrant you, did not invite me, 
for fear that I ſhould drink a Glaſs of 
his Wine, or run away with a Meſs 
of his Broath. At the very Time 
that his Miſtreſs. careſſes and kiſſes 
him, he ſhews himſelf uneaſy ; My 
Dear, ſays he, I very much doubt 
—- | whether 
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whether all this Fondneſs does really 
proceed from your Heart. Nothing 
that happens ever pleaſes a Man of 
this Temper. In a Time of Drought, 
(a) he finds fault with the Sky, not 
indeed becauſe it rains, but becauſe 
he thinks the Shower is come too 
late. If he chances to find a Purſe 
of Money, as he goes along the 
Street, he complains that he never 
had the good Fortune to find a Trea- 
ſure. When he buys a Slave he ear- 
neſtly entreats and importunes the 
Seller to let him have him at a 
low Price; and if he does obtain his 
Requeſt, even then he is not ſatiſ- 
fied; Sure ] have been cheated, ſays 
he; it would be a Wonder, indeed, if [ 
ſhould buy any Thing cheap that was 
really good, When the good News 
is brought him that his Family is 
increas d of a Son; You quite miſtake 
the Matter, be replies, ſuch an In- 
ereaſe, in good Truth, is the ſame 

. Thing 
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Thing as if 1 had loſt one Moiety of 
my Eſtate. When he is engag'd in 
a Law-Suit, tho' he gains his Cauſe, 
and carries the Day with flying Co- 
lours, yet does he blame his Coun- 
ſel for having omitted in the Plead- 
ings, ſeveral Circumſtances that were 
favourable to him. If his Friends 
make a Gathering among themſelves 
to relieve him in a Time of Need, 
and'one, who happens to be preſent 
when this Supply is brought, bids 
him now be chearful, Alas! ſays he, 
how can I poſſibly be chearful, fince if 
ever I ſhould proſper in the World, I 
muſt return to every one his Money 
again, and befides, be oblig d to him, 
as if I had receivd from him à real 
Bene faction. 


— 
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NOTE 8. 


() | Have here exactly tranſlated the common 
Text; and the Senſe which I have repreſen- 


ted, as it is the moſt obvious, ſo do I take it 
to bethe beſt. This Paſſage however is capable of ano- 
ther Senſe, which is ſomewhat different from the for- 
mer: For the Particles di and à do not always imply 
an Excluſion of what is contain'd in the firſt Member 
of the Period. In ſome Caſes they imply as much as 
A u, ü H, and then they may and ought to be 
tranſlated not only, but alſo, as Matt. Ch. 10. v. 34: 
Un Ado BUY frpyvyv, EANR MAN, i. e. | came not on 
to ſend Peace, but alſo a Sword; which our Eugliſp Tran- 
ſlators, tho' otherwiſe very exact, have not obſerv'd. 


The ſame may be al ſo ſeen in Epheſ. Ch. G. v. I 2. and in 


other Places. So that taking the Particles #« and &az 
in this Senſe, the Words of the Original Kat 7 At Aa- 
vax tv, U Ziori Yer, hank Fibre Ygepov, Will be the ſame in 
Senſe, as if there was Kat vc Ai &yavaxliiv, vs pivov dl 
Ver, ANAL ue 1674 VGepov, Which may be thus tranſlated ; 
He finds fault with the Sky, not only becanſe it rains, 
but alſo becauſe the Rain is come too late. ---- The 
Tranſlation which Caſaubon has exhibited here, can- 
not poflibly be made out of the Greek, as it ſtands 
in the common Text; and the Emendation which 
Dr. Needham has propos'd, ſeems to me to imply 
a Contradiction. He reads & 3:57: d et, X Sir. 
daepey, i. e. He finds fault with the Sky, not becauſe 
it does not rain, but becauſe the Rain is come tos 
late. But if it does not actually rain, how can 
any body be ſuppos'd to find fault that the Rain is 
come, tho' too late? And on the other hand, if it 
does actually rain, tho' the Rain is come too late, 
how can it poſſibly be tuppos'd that it does not 

rain? 
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rain? — The diſcontented Man complains that the 
Rain did not come ſooner. Now this manifeſtly 
ſuppoſes and implies that it did actually rain then, 
tho” that Rain had been wanted a long Time be- 
fore; and therefore d %: cannot poſſibly be here ad- 
mitted into the Text. This Emendation indeed may 
be brought nearer to a Conſiſtency, if the Particles d- 
and àv be taken in that particular Conſtruction 
which I have hinted: For the Senſe which is aim'd 
at is, I preſume, thus. A Man of a diſcontented 
Temper, in a Time of Drought, ſuppoſe, finds fault 
with the Sky, not only when it does not rain, but alſo 
when the Rain comes too late But then Sir: will 
carry a Signification which it never had before. 


* — \ . 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Miltruſt. 


> 1STRUST is 4 Suſpicion that 
all Men are Knaves. When 
a miſtruſtful Man ſends one 
of his Servants to Market, he never 
fails to diſpatch another after him, 
to enquire what Price he gave for 
the Provifions which he bought. 
When he brings home a Sum of Mo- 


ney, which he has juſt received, he 


carefully tells it over every now 
and then in the Way, to ſee whe- 
ther he has received his full Due. 
When he 1s in Bed, he calls his 
Wife to Account, and asks her 
if the has lock'd all her Trunks, 
ſeal'd the Money-Bag, and bolted 
the 
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the Street- Door: And tho' ſhe aſ- 
ſures him that ſhe has taken Care 
to do all theſe Things well, never- 
theleſs this ſuſpicious Fellow is not 
ſatisfied, but riſes out of his Bed, lights 
a Candle, and, without having any 
Cloaths or Shoes on, goes about all 
the Houſe, examines every Thing, 
and ſo at laſt, with great Difficulty, 
hardly gets to Sleep. When he goes 
to teceive his Intereſt- Money, he 
always brings along with him ſome 
Witneſſes, for fear that his Debtors 
ſhould ever deny that they ow d 
him the Principal. When his Coat 
wants to be ſcour'd, he does not 
ſend it to the beſt Workman in 
Town, but to him who gives the beſt 
Security that the Coat ſhall be ſafely 
return'd again. He never obliges any 
of his Neighbours, in lending them 
a Mug or a Cup at their Requeſt, 
for fear that it ſhould be broken or 
not return d. A Man of this Tem- 
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per is miſtruſtful of his own Ser- 
vants to the laſt Degree: When 
he goes abroad, he orders his Foot- 
boy not to follow him, but to go 
before him, that ſo he may have 
an Eye upon him, and keep the 
Rogue from running away. When 
any one has agreed with him for 
ſomething, and, not having ready 
Money enough about him, deſires 
him to place it to Account, he im- 
mediately replies, I wont truſt you ; 
you muſt either leave the Goods, or 
pay down the Money, for I have not 
Leiſure to ſend for it. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIX. 
(a) Of Naſtineſs, 


Ban ASTINESS is ſuch a Neglect 
N. of a Man's Perſon, as makes 
SS |; offenfive to others. A 
naſty Fellow ſuffers his Nails to 
grow to an extravagant Length, 
comes into Company when his Body 
is coverd all over with the Leproſy 
or Morphew, and tells you for an 
Excuſe, that theſe Diſtempers are 
hereditary to him, and that his Fa- 
ther and Grandfather had them be- 
fore him. He frequently has Sores 
in his Legs, and Bruiſes on his Fin- 
gers, Which he is ſo far from endea- 
vouring to hea], that he'rather wil- 
fully neglects them, and lets them 


2 run 
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run on till they become quite ulce- 
rated. His Sides are as hairy as 
thoſe of a wild Beaſt, and his Teeth 
are black and rotten, ſo that one 
may well preſume that his Compa- 
ny 1s very unpleaſant, and very un- 
 Javoury, He has a Trick of blow- 
ing his Noſe with the Lappet of 
his Coat. When he is eating, he 
takes this Opportunity to ſpeak to 
you, and then never fails to throw 
out of his Mouth more Victuals than 
he ſwallows. When he is drinking 
he belches m the Cup. When he 
goes into the Bath he uſes rank 
Oil; and is not aſham'd to appear 
in a publick Aſſembly with a Coat 
that is full of Spots. - - () When, 
by the Direction of Augurs, he 
atliſts: his Mother in obſerving the 
Flight of Birds, inſtead of favour- 
ing the Undertaking with Silence, 
he utters Words which are thought 
to carry in them an ill Omen. 
When 
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When he 1s engaged in the moſt ſe- 
rious Offices of Religion, ſuch as 
the putting up of Prayers, and the 
making of Libations, he careleſ] 

lets the Cup fall out of his Hands, 
and then burſts our a laughing, 
as if he had perform'd ſome won- 
derful Thing. --- At a Conſort of 
Muſick, when all the Company is 
ſient, he alone will clap, and hum 
over the Tune to himſelf, nay, and 
chide the Muſicians, if they do not 
make an End juſt when he would 
have them. At an Entertainment 
he always ſpits croſs the Table, and 
ſeldom fails of ſpitting full upon 


lome of the Waiters. 
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Nor 


(a) HEN firſt I determined to make theſe 

Papers publick, I was of Mr. Bzdgell's 

Mind, that an cxact Tranſlation of the 
Oo of this Chapter would ſound ſo coarſe, that 
the Politeneſs of the preſent Age would never endure 
it. For which Reaſon I had not attempted to repre- 
ſent it, but intended to have us'd Mr. Badgell's Tran- 
ſlation. Bur upon mature Deliberation I found it 
proper and neceſlary to give an exact Tranſlation of 
the Original ſuch as it is. And one Reaſon which 
induc'd me to this was, that upon a ncarer View the 
Original did not appear ſo very coarſe, and unſuffe- 
rable as was repreſented ; for there is really nothing 
in it that is immodeſt, nothing that is obſcene, no- 


thing that is any ways offenſive to the {tricteſt Vir- 


tue. Beſides, as the concealing of the true Senſe 
of the Original muſt be intended as a Compliment 
to the Moderns, ſo muſt it, if it be juſt, ultimately 
end in a Cenſure of T heophraſtas, which, in this 
Caſe, I can, by no Means, allow of. The Charac- 
ter of a Naſty T ellow, which T heophraſtus was draw- 
ing, naturally led him to uſe ſome Expreſſions, which 
muſt, of Neceſſity, have been ſo much the more 
coarſe, by how much they were the more natural : 
And if theſe Expreſſions are ſo ſhocking to the well- 
bred Readers of the preſent Age, I cannot help ſaying, 
that the Notion, which they have conceiv'd of Po- 
liteneſs and Decency, is not founded on the jutrin- 
fick Nature of Things, but rather proceeds from 
an affected Nicety, and a falſe Taſte. For Nature, 
of itſelf, has made nothing indecent, but what is, at 
the ſame Time, immodeſt. What then ſhall we ſay? 


that 
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that the preſent Age is grown very chaſte, at the ſame 
1 ime that 'tis become leſs virtuous? This ſeems to 
be a Paradox; but yer, if rightly underſtood, I am 
afraid it will be found but too true. T heophraſtus 
was a well-bred Man, and the Age, in which he 
liv'd, was as polite, it may be, as the preſent. The 
Taſte, which then prevaild, was more agreeable 
to Nature: And tho” the modern Gonſt is different 
trom ir, yet this Difference does not prove theirs to 
have been corrupted, but poſſibly and rather the Re- 
verſe. And therefore, tho' the Reaſon aſſigned may 
be thovght by ſome a good Juſtification of Mr. 
Baudgell's concealing the true Senſe of the Original, 
the contrary Reaſon may poſſibly be thought by others 
a better Juſtification of 7 heophraſtzs his * 
But further, my own Reputation was concern'd as 
well as that of T heophraſtus: For if I had exhibited 
a Tranſlation ſo different from the true Senſe of the 
Original, as Mr. Badgell's really is, I did not think 
in Conſcience, that I ſhould have exhibited a Tran- 
flation of T heophraſius. And tho' this ſhould be 
call'd, with many ſmooth Words, a Soft'ning of the 
Coarſeneſs of the Original, yet, in goqd Truth, *tis 
a downright Miſrepreſentation of it: Tis ſubſtitu- 
ting one's ſelf in the Place of the Author, and impo- 
ſing upon the Reader anew Work, as different from the 
Original, as different Words, and Senſe, and Humour, 
can poſſibly make it. If therefore what I have hitherto 
ſaid, ſhould not be thought a ſufficient Juſtification 
of T heophraſtus, yet till I ſhall have faithfully per- 
form'd my Part, and ſhall leave my Author in as 

good a Condition as I found him. 
(6) I muſt confels that I look upon the Remainder 
of this Chapter to be miſplac'd. The two laſt Para- 
raphs ſeem to belong to different Characters, the 
; m1 Se to that of a Libertine, and the latter to that 
of an ill-bred troubleſome Fellow; tho?, if we make 
the Want of a due Senſe of, and Reſpect for reli- 
gious Concerns a Part of III-Breeding, as it moſt 
certainly is, then theſe two Paragraphs will belong 
the 
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the ſame Character, and might poſſibly have originally 
made Part of the following Chapter: Sure I am, that 
they may both be rank*d under the ſame general Title; 
but how or when they were probably ſeparated is not 
eaſy to gueſs. The Reaſons why 1 chuſe to refer the 
following Paragraphs to the next Chapter, rather than 
to the preſent, thoꝰ they are both nearly related, may 
be drawn from a Compariſon of the Definitions of 
the Vices which are deſcrib'd in them, and from 
what I ſhall ſay in the next Note 


| CHAP. 


CHAP. XX. 
(a) Of II-Breeding. 


Kees LL-BREEDING ts a ſort of 
Ss Behaviour, by which a Man 

e becomes painful to others, but 
does them no real Damage. When 
an ill-bred Man comes to ſpeak with 
a Friend, he awakes him, tho' he has 
but juſt got to Sleep, and obliges him 
to bear him Company. If he hap- 
pens to meet an Acquaintance , 
who is juſt going a Voyage, tho 
the Wind 1s fair, and the Company 
is ready to fail, yet this trouble- 
ſome Fellow will make them all 
wait till he has taken two or three 
Turns on the Shore with his * 
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If he meets a Nurſe with a Child 
in her Arms, he ſnatches it from 
her, feeds it with ſomething that 
he has chew'd in his own Mouth, 
dandles it about, {ings and whiſtles 
to it, and will hardly at laſt part 
with it. Whilſt he is at Dinner 
with you, he tells you that once 
upon a Time he took Phyſick, and 
that it had an extraordinary Effect 
upon him; and, as ſuch Diſcourſe 
muſt needs be very entertaining, and 
very well tim'd, he proceeds to ſpe- 
cify the ſeveral Particulars of its 
Operation. In a Room full of Com- 
pany he has the Impertinence to 
ask his Mother, on what Day ſhe 
was brought to Bed of him. He has 
no Manner of Reſpect for thoſe with 
whom he converſes, but entertains 
them with Things, . either in which 
they are notat all concerned, or which 
he ought to be aſham'd to publiſh : 
He tells them that the Water which 

he 
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he has at Home in his Ciſtern, is ve- 
ry freſh and cool, that he has in his 
Garden a good Quantity of young 
and tender Potherbs, and that there 
are as many Comers- in and Goers- 
out of his Houſe, as if it were a 
publick Inn. When he invites any 
Strangers to Dinner, he never fails 
to produce his Paraſite, and has the 
Impudence, as the Cups go round, 
to bid him make it his Buſineſs to 
divert the Company. 


% 
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N O T E. 


(a) T HIS and the foregoing Chapter afford 


us another Inſtance of 7 Heophraſtus his 

Sagacity. The Vices which are deſcrib'd 
in them are nearly related, but yet they are not the 
ſame; and tho' other, and very good Authors have 
confounded them, yet T heophraſtus has very nicely 
and very judiciouſly diſtinguiſh'd them. A Sloven 
or Naſty Fellow is always ſo in his Diſcourſe, and 
ehicfly in his Perſon ; but Ill-Breeding chiefly relates 
to Converſation and Diſcourſe. And tho? an ill- 
bred Fellow may poſſibly in Converſation uſe foul 
Diſcourſe, yet this is not ſo eſſential to him, but 
that the far greater Part of the Indecencies which 
he is guilty of, may be of a much leſs heinous Na- 
ture. I am ſenſible that the Word 'AyZiz in the 
Original, does not ſtrictly mean I. Breeding, but 
rather that Uneaſineſs and Pain, which an il1-bred 
Man cauſes to thoſe with whom he converſes; but 
yet the Definition which T heophraſius has given of 
the Word Andi does perfectly anſwer to that of 
Ill Breeding; and therefore I truft that this will juſ- 
tity what I have done. Beſides, if ] had follow'd 
the other Method, the Title of this Chapter would 
have run into a long Paraphraſe, which, in ſuch 
Caſes, I haye always endeavour'd to ſhun. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Of Vain-Glory. 
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AIN-GLORY is properly a diſ- 
ingenuous and fooliſh Defire 
SD of Honour and Fame. A 
vain-glorious Man, when he is in- 
vited to an Entertainment, 1s ever 
ſolicitous to {et next to the Maſter 
of the Feaſt. (a) When his Son is 
come to the proper Age to have his 
Hair cut off, he carries him to 
Delphi, and performs the Operation 
there with great Solemnity. No 
Footman can ſerve his Turn, but 
one who comes from Ethiopia. When 
he is to pay any Money, he takes 
particular Care to have every ſingle 
| Piece 
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 Piecerot it of the neweſt Coin, in 
order to make his Payment appear 
the more ſplendid. When he ſacri- 
fices an Ox, he never fails to fix 
the Forepart of its Head at the En- 
trance of his Houſe, and to adorn 
it with various Flowers and Rib- 
bons, that every one, who comes 
in, may take Notice of it, and ſee, 
and know that he has ſacrific'd an 
Ox. After he has been at a Muſter 
with other Horſemen, he orders 
his Footboy to convey his Equipage 
Home, but keeps his regimental Coat 
on, and goes and ſhews himſelf in 
the moſt publick Places of the City. 
If his little Dog happens to die, he 
buſies himſelf to let the World 
know what a great Loſs he has had; 
for which Reaſon he builds a Monu- 
nument to perpetuate his Memory, 
and erects a Pillar with this Inſcrip- 
tion upon it: He was of the Malta 
Breed. He places the Excellency of 
Religion 
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Religion in the Expenſiveneſs of it ; 
and therefore (b) when once he has 
declar'd himſelf a Votary to Æſcu- 
lapius, by dedicating to him a braſs 
Ring, he every Day afterwards 
anoints himſelf with Oil, and loads, 
and wears out the God with the ma- 
ny Chapplets and Garlands which he 
hangs upon him. Ourt of an Aﬀec- 
tation of Popularity, heis always de- 
ſirous of being a (c) Prytanes, and is 
over- officious in the Performance of 
thoſe Sacrifices which belong to that 
Office, that ſo he may have an Oppor- 
tunity, when all is over, to give 
the People an Account of what has 
been done: And then being clad in 
a white Robe, and having a Crown 
on his Head, he advances towards 
the Congregation, and thus addreſles 
them: O Athenians ! we Prytanes 
have, during the Time of our Magiſ- 
tracy, offer d, in the moſt ſolemn Man- 
ner, proper Sacrifices to the Mother of 
the 
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the Gods; you may therefore juſtly ex- 
pect all Manner of Good from her, as 
the Effect of her Bounty, and the Con- 
ſequence of what we have done. When 
he has made an End of this Speech, 

| he goes Home highly contented, and 

| tells his Wife that he has harangued 

| the People, and met with Applauſes 
which even exceeded his Wiſhes. 
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NOTES 


| (a) HE Matter of Tonfures among the 
| Heathens was no ſmall Ceremony. LTheg 
never cut off theit Children's Hair, till they 
were come to Vears of Puberty, and then the Opera- 
tion was performed with great Solemnity. The Hairs, 
when cut off, were conſecrated to ſome God; uſual- 
ly by the Atheniaus to Hercules; but the great and rich, 
and thoſe that would be thought ſo, convey'd their 
Children to Delpbi, and there conſecrated their Heads 
of Hair to Apollo. A particular Feſtival was ap- 
pointed for the Performance of this Ceremony. 

(5) When once he has declar d himſelf a Vgtary to 
Fſculapius, by dedicating to him a braſs Rim, Ke. 
I don't know whether I have here repreſented the true 
Senſe of the Original: Sure I am, that the French and 
Exgliſþ Tranflators, who have gone before me, have 
not. The Commentators are ſilent here; and I can- 
not, at preſent, recolle& any Thing that will juſtify. 
the Senſe which L have propos'd. The dedicating of 
a Ring is the firſt Act that is here mention'd; and by 
this one would think, that this was the uſual Ceremo- 
ny, when any one declar'd himſelf a Votary to Aſcu- 
lapins. This is conſiſtent ;-but yet I do not remember 
to have met with any expreſs I eltimony of it. Æſcu- 
lapius is repreſented upon an antient Stone with a golden 

ollar, compos'd of Images of little Dragons. Geor- 
= Gualtherus in Animadverſunibus ad Tabulas 
| Siciliæ antiquat. p. 1, 2. Is this any thing to the 
ö Papa! 3 
| (c) The Prytanes were the Senators that compos'd 

the great Council of the Athenians. They were the 
Chief Magiſtrates and Miniſters of the State. The 
Election of them was * and was perform'd by 


drawing 
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drawing of Lots. As the Athenians were divided 
into Tribes, fifty Prytaues were elected out of each 
Tribe, and every Tribe preſided one Month in the 
Year. The Prytanes (i. e. thoſe who preſided for 
the Time being) met every Day in the Prytaneum, 
or I own-Houſe; and there, before they enter'd upon 
Buſineſs, they conſtantly offer'd Sacrifices to Jupiter 
and Minerva the Counſellors: And beſides theſe they 
offerꝰd alſo extraordinary Sacrifices to Ceres, for the 
Good of the Commonwealth. When their Office 
expired, i. e. at the End of the Month, they gave an 
Account of what they had done to the People. 


| 1. CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Oo Niggardlineſs. 


C9 IGGARDLINESS 18 4 great Cons 

yl tempt of Reputation, which 
SY proceeds from a Paſſion for ſa- 
ving. When a Man of this Temper 
has won the Prize in ſome tragick 
Performance, inſtead of making a 
magnificent Preſent to Bacchus, he 
puts him off with a plain Piece of 
Wood, that has nothing but his own 
Name inſcrib'd upon it. (a) When, 
in Times of publick Neceſlity, the 
People are ſummon'd together, ad 
his Fellow-Citizens contribute libe- 
rally for the Support of the Coms 
monwealth, he riſes in the Aflem- 
bly, and, inftead of making a Speech 


R 2 to 
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to ſignify his Benefaction, holds his 


Tongue, or hangs down his Ears, 
and ſneaks away. When he gives 
his Daughter in Marriage, he indeed 
offers a Sacrifice according to Cuſ- 
tom, gives the Prieſt his Due, and 
burns that Part of the Victim which 
ought to be burnt; but inſtead of 
treating the Company with the Re- 
mainder, he immediately ſends it to 
Market to be ſold. He cunningly 


ſecures himſelf from being eaten up 


by the Servants that attend on this 
Occaſion, by hiring them at Board- 
Wages; and ſo this niggardly Fel- 
low, by his good Husbandry, con- 
verts the Feaſt into a Faſt. If he is 
Captain of a Ship, in order to ſave 
bis own Bedding, he lies in the Pi- 
lot's Hammock. He always goes 
to Market himſelf, and when he 
returns, as Portridge is an expenſive 
Article, he carries Home his own 
Froviſions, and hugs them, as he 
= : goes 
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goes along, cloſe to his Boſom. He 
never has but one Suit in Wear, and 
therefore when he lends his Coat to 
be ſcour'd, you may be ſure to find 
him at Home. When'a Man has 
met with ſome Misfortune, that 
has brought him low in the World, 
and upon this Occaſion makes a Col- 
lection among his Friends, if the 
Niggard happens to ken him from 
a far, he turns ſhort vut of the way, 
and runs Home as faſt as his Legs 
can carry him. He does not allow 
his Wife any Servant-Maids, except 
when ſhe makes Viſits, and then he 
hires ſome to Wait upon her for the 
preſent Occaſion, and no longer. He 
riſes early in the Morning, makes his 
Beds, bruſhes the Curtains, and 
ſweeps the Houſe himſelf. The 
Coat that he wears is almoſt as old 
as he is, and ſo miſerably ſhabby, 
that he himſelf is aſham'd of it; 
for which Reaſon, when he goes 
R 3 into 
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into Company, he turns the Fore: 
lappets of it inſide outwards ; by 
whoch artful Contrivance he indeed 
hides the Naſtineſs of his Coat, but 
not the Stinginels of his Mind. 


4 
of” 
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(a) ASAUB®ON has particularly deſcrib'd this 
antient Cuſtom. Such was the Conſtitution 
of the Republick of Azhexs, that every 

Member of it was oblig'd by Law to pay a certain 

Sum towards the Support of the Commonwealth ; 

but upon extraordinary Emergencies they gave Lar- 

geſſes, over and above the ordinary Contributions; ang 
thoſe were voluntary. Upon ſuch Occaſions the 

Prytanes ſummon'd the People, inform'd them of the 

publick Want, and exhorted them to be liberal ; Af- 

terwards thoſe who intended to give ſomething, roſe 
and ſignified their Benefaction; but if they deſigned 
to give nothing, they. held their Tongue, or went 

_ 27 £ 
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CHAP XXIIL 
Of Oſtentation. 


PE STENTATION is an En- 


n deavour to male our ſelves 
RP] appear confiderable, by pre- 

tending to be what we are 
not, and to have thoſe Things, which 
we really do not poſſeſs. An often- 
tatious Man frequents the Key, en- 
ters into Diſcourſe with a Knot of 
Strangers, and tells them that he 
bas ſent a great many Goods by Sea 
into foreign Parts. Ne next enters 
upon, and explains the Nature of 
Stock-Jobbing, extols the mighty 
Advantages of it, and will make 


A 
# > 
. 
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you believe that he has gain'd im- 
menſe Sums by this Way of Tra- 
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ding. If you happen to travel with 
him on the Road, he plays the old 


Soldier upon you, is full of the 
bloody Battles he has been engaged 
in, under the Command of Alex- 
ander, when he conquer d the Eaſt, 
reckons up the many precious Cups 
ſet round with Diamonds that came 
to his Share of the Plunder; and to 
make all this appear the more pro- 
bable, and, at the ſame Time, to 
ſhew his own nice Judgment, he 
enters into a Diſpute, and main- 
tains, contrary to the common 
Opinion, that the Workmen in Afia 
are far ſuperior to thoſe in Europe. 
He boaſts of having receiv'd private 
Letters from Antipater, by which 
he ſignifies unto him, that he has 
already been three Days in Macedon. 
He pretends that tho' the Magiſtrates 
have allow'd him the Liberty of ex- 
porting what Timber he pleaſed with- 
out paying any Cuſtom, yet he ne- 


Ver 
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ver made uſe of this Privilege, that 
he might not expole himſelf to the 
Envy and IIl-will of others. (a) In a 
Time of Dearth he'll tell you that he 
has diſtnbuted to the Value of above 
* five Talents among poor Citizens. 
It he happens to be in Company 
where no Body knows him, he 
there extols his own Generolity 
in a moſt wonderful Manner, be- 
cauſe he is {ure that no Body can 
contradict him. Gentlemen, ſays 
he, pray aſſiſt me in reckoning up 
the Money which J have laid out in 
the Way of Charity. He then pro- 
ceeds to name 2 above ſix 
hundred fictitious Perſons, together 
with the ſeveral Sums which he gave 
to each of them, andadds, This, I ink, 
makes f ten Talents; and all this, 1 
aſſure Jou, T have MATE purely in re- 

— 
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lieving neceſſitous Friends; for under 
this Head I do not reckon the mauy 
Gallies which ] have built, and fitted 
out for the Service of the Common- 
wealth, nor the great E xpences which 
T have been at, in going through ſeve- 
ral publick Offices at my own Charge. 
When he is in a Horſe-Fair, he 
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cheapens every fine Horſe chat is 
to be ſold, but never fails to come 


1 
away without buying any. Eve» | 
ry now and then he goes into a | 
Mercer's Shop, tries and cheapens i 
all the rich Cloaths in it, and if 
when he has agreed for a Suit of | 
great Price, he really has not Mo- il 
ney to pay for it, but ſhams it off 
by chiding his Footboy for not 
bringing with him the Money-Bag, 
which the poor Rogue never ſaw 
or heard off, 'Tho the Houſe 
that he dwells in is hir'd, yet when 
a Stranger comes to ſee him, he 


makes 
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makes it paſs for his own. [It 
belongs to our Family, ſays he, but 
I intend to ſell it, becauſe tis really 
too little for one that lives ſo hoſpita- 
bly as T do. | 
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NOTE 


(a) N Times of Dearth the Magiſtrates gave 
Corn to the Poor at the publick Charge: Aud, 
beſides theſe Diſtributions, rich and good 

Men, and thoſe that affected Popularity, gave to the 

Common People ſuch Largeſſes as they thought fit. 

Mr. Budgell has quite miſtaken the Senſe of the fol- 

lowing Period, and has confounded all the pretended 

Inſtances of Generoſity mentioned here into one Lar- 

eſs; whereas in the Original they are all diſtinct. 
he firſt was a charitable Diſtribution in a Time of 

Dearth, 2 Lire, the next was voluntary Contribu- 

tion, #; 3p4vs;, to relieve neceſſitous Friends, and 


the Other Inſtances relate to Expences in the Service 
of the Publick. . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
(a) Of Pride. 


1 
2. 


RIDE 1s a Contempt fo 
of every Body befides one's 
Self. If you go to a proud 
Man whilſt he is at Dinner, 
to treat with him about the moſt 
urgent Buſineſs, he ſends you Word 
to wait till he has din'd, and when 
he takes his Afternoon's Walk, he'll 
favour you with an Audience. When 
he does any Body a Piece of Service; 
he, at the ſame Time, charges them 
to publiſh and extoll the Good that 
he has done them, even in the 
Streets. He is always upon the Re- 
ſerve, and takes Care never to pay 
the 
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the firſt Compliments. If you come 
to buy, or hire any Thing of him, 
he won't diſpatch you immediately, 
but pretends that he is not at Lei- 
ſure, and bids you come early the 
next Morning. When he walks a- 
long the Streets he hangs down his 
Head, and thinks it beneath him to 
look upon, or ſpeak to any Body he 
meets, tho he knows them perfectly 
well. When the Fancy takes him 
to make an Entertainment for his 
Friends, he does not condeſcend to 
dine with them himſelf, but orders 
ſome of his People to keep them Com- 
pany, and ſee that they want for no- 
thing. Whenever he makes a Viſit, 
he gives himſelf an Air of Grandeur, 
and ſends a Meſſenger before him 
to give Notice of his coming. He 
always takes Care to keep every Body 
at their proper Diſtance, and never 
allows any the Liberty of being ad- 
mitted to his Preſence, when he is at 
. Dinner, 
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Dinner, or when he is dreſſing and 
perfuming himſelf. When he has 
an Account to ſettle with another 
Perſon, as he thinks it a Difgrace to 
do it himſelf, he calls his Footboy, 
orders him to take Pen, Ink, and 
Paper, and to ſettle the Ballance. 
His Epiltles are far from being fami- 
har ; they all run in a commanding 
Strain. Inſtead of ſay ing; Good Sir, 
in doing this, you'll oblige your humble 
Servant, he writes, 'Tis my Will and 
Pleaſure that it ſbou d be done; I have 
ſent the Bearer with expreſs Orders to 
receive it; Nothing but this will ſatisfy 
me, and I require an immediate Diſ- 
patch. 


OTE: 


(a) HE five following 1 not ex- 
tant in any of the Manuſcripts which 
were collated by, or for the Uſe of 

Dr. Needbam. They were copy'd out of the Elector 

Palatine's Library at Heidelberg by Marquardas 

Freherus, a, German Lawyer, and fent by him to 

Iſaac Caſaubon, by whom they were firſt publiſn'd. 

But Caſaubon has been ſo far from giving a particular 

Account of this Affair, that he has left us uncertain, 

whether Freherus found theſe Characters in one or 

more Manuſcripts: In fome Places, indeed, of his 

Commentary, he ſpeaks of *em in the Plural 

Number; and ſo does Dr. Needham underſtand 

him; but yet I am apt to think, that if Treherzs 

had really found theſe Characters. in more than 
one Manuſcript, he wou'd alſo have obſerv'd in 

*em fome various Readings, which he wou'd have 

communicated, at the ſame Vime; to Caſaubon. 

But fince no Mention is made of theſe, I am in- 

clin'd to believe that Freberus had but one Manu- 

{cript. This is the Reaſon that theſe Characters 

are fo corrupted, that, in ſome Places, 'tis next 

to an Impoffibiiity to diſcover the real Senſe of 

T heophraſtus. And this is the common Fate of 

thoſe antient Authors, whereof one Manuicript only 

has had the good Fortune to be preſerv'd, as the 
tearned Dr. Bentley has particularly obſerv'd con- 


cerning Velleius Paterculus and Heſycbius. The, 


* Faults of the Scribes are found fo numerous, 
- [44 . 
and 
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cc 


and the Defects beyond all Redreſs ; that, not- 
withſtanding the Pains of the Learnedeſt and 
Acuteſt Criticks for two whole Centuries, thoſe 


Books are ſtill, and are like to continue a 


meer Heap of Errors.” 
9. 63. 


Phileleuth. Lipſ. Part 1. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of Cowardice. 


ERS OWARDICE is a Dejection 
of Mind, which proceeds 
from a Fear of Danger, 
When a Coward 1s at Sea, 
he miſtakes every Promontory and 
Rock, which he ſees at a Diſtance, 
for ſo many Pyrate-Ships. When a 
ſmall Wave riſes, he religiouſly en- 
quires if there is any (4) prophane 
Perſon in the Company. When the 
Pilot alters the Courſe of the Ship, 
this faint-hearted Fellow immediately 
runs to him, and asks him if there 
is any Danger of running into a Shal- 
low, and if he thinks they ſhall have a 
S 2 good 
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good Voyage. He tells the Paſſen- 
gers, to excuſe his Timorouſnels, that 
he has had a moſt terrible Dream, 
and that he dreads the Conſequences 
of it. As he expects every Minute 
that the Ship will fink under him, 
he ſtrips himſelf ſtark naked, and is 


ready to {wim for his Life. But at 


laſt his Fears increaſe upon him, and 
he begs of the Sailors, for God's Sake, 
to ſet him aſhore. When he is in 
the Army, he always takes Care to 
get as many of his Fellow-Soldiers 
about him as he poſhbly can, to 
keep up his Spirits When the 


Enemy is in Sight, as he does not wiſh 


him ſo near, he peaks about bim, 
and ſays, Bleſs ne] tis a difficult 
Matter to diſtinguiſh whether thoſe 
Per/ons' are Friends or Foes. But 
when the Note and Shouts of the 
Engagement, and the dead Men, 
that fall before him, convince him 
where he is, he tells thoſe that ſtand 
next 
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next to him, that he made ſo much 
haſte to come to the Fight, that he 
quite forgot to bring his great Sword 
with him. Under Pretence of 
ferching it, he ſcours back to his 
Tent, and when he has got there 
fafe, he ſends his Servant out, and 
orders him to obſerve the Poſture of 
the Enemy. When he 1s alone, he 
takes this Opportunity to hide his 
Sword under his Bolſter, and after- 
wards ſpends a great deal of Time in 
pretending to ſearch for it. If, in 
the mean while, he ſpies a wounded 
Man, that 1s carry'd by his Friends 
into the Camp, he immediately runs 
to him, bids him not be faint-heart- 
ed, takes abundance of Care of him, 
rubs his Wounds clean with a Sponge, 
keeps the Flies away, and chules to 
do any Thing rather than look the 
Enemy in the Face. If, whilſt he 
is in the Tent with this {ick Man, 
the Trumpets ſound a Charge, he'll 


S 3 lay, 
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ſay, in a ſeeming Paſſion; The Duce 
take em all; they make ſuch a confounded 
Noiſe, that this poor Man won't be able 
to get one Wink of Sleep. The cun- 
ning Rogue dawbs himſelf all over 
with the Blood that runs from the 
Wounds of his Patient, then goes to 
meet thoſe that return from the 
Fight, and tells them that he endan- 
ger'd his own Life, to ſave that of 
his Friend. He diligently enquires 
for the Relations and Comrades of 
the ſick Man, and, when he has 
found them, he brings em all to ſee 
him, and makes every one of 'em be- 
lieve that he himſelf took him out 
of the Fight, and carry'd him in his 
own Arms into the Tent. 
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Or 
(a) Tz Original ſtrictly relates to the Ini- 


tiations which were practis'd by the 

Heathens; and what mighty Virtues they 
aſcrib'd to them may be ſeen in the eighth Note on 
the ſixteenth Chapter. When the Heathens met with 
a Tempeſt at Sea, they aſcrib'd it immediately to the 
Impiety of ſome of the Paſſengers; or which was all 
one, to their not having being initiated. And they 
were ſo ſuperſtitious in this Reſpect, that it was a 
receiv'd Maxim among them, not to undertake any 
Journey with a wicked Perſon. 


Kaya ovv Av u Cw; Fon ue 


The Reader may poſſibly think, that this Inſtance 
of Superſtition is improperly plac'd in the Character 
of a Coward, and that it ought to be referr'd 
to the Chapter which treats expreſly of Superſti- 
tion; but I truſt he will be convinc'd, that there 
is no Impropriety in this Diſpoſition, if he has perus'd 
What I have laid down in the ſecond Section of the 
Critical Eſſay : For Superſtition and Cowardice do 
both proceed from the fame Principle of Fear; and 
both the Superſtitious Man and the Coward do betray 
a great Weakneſs in their Conſtitution. The Super- 
ſtitious Man fears Gop, but the Coward fears Gob 
and Man, and every Thing beſides. 


CHAP. 
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See 


(a) Of Oligarchy. 
BD LIGARCHY is 4 ron 


01 lade of thoſe Profits which 
— attend them. When the 
People are conſulting together whom 
they ſhall appoint to athit the Ma- 
giſtrate in the Management of ſome 
Feſtival Pomp, the Oligarchiſt riſes, 
and pronounces himſelf worthy of 
this Office. He has always in his 
Mouth that remarkable dentate | in 
Homer's Iliad. g. v. 204. 


' 2 bY | 
O's &yubov ToAuxoiggin ble xda. 


A Multitude of Rulers ever ſhun; 
Happy the City that is rul d by one. 


As 
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As for the other Verſes in that 
noble Poem, he is entirely ignorant of 
them. In all his Diſcourſe he gives 
himſelf the Airs of a Man of 
Weight. We, ſays he, ought to meet 
in a Body, and deliberate among our- 
ſelves upon theſe Affairs. We muſt 
take Care to keep this Vulgar at a pro- 
per Diſtance from us, and uſe our ut- 
moſt Endeavour to hinder them from 
enjoying any publick Poſt, At Noon 
he walks abroad, being nicely trim'd, 
and having his Hands and Nails 
in a moſt exact Order; and then, 
if any Body happens to ſtand in his 
Way, he joſtles them with his El- 
bow, complains that Things are come 
to ſuch a Paſs, that there is no li- 
ving in Town; that the Trouble 
and Vexation which the Retainers 
of the Law give him. in the Courts 
of Juſtice, are not to be expreſs'd ; 
that 'tis a burning Shame, that all 
the Rules of Order and Decency 
9 ſhould 
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ſhould be inverted at ſuch a Rate, 
that ſo conſiderable a Man as he is, 
ſhould be oblig'd to fit, in a publick 
Aſſembly, promiſcuouſly among a 
Parcel of ragged dirty Citizens; that 
the whole Tribe of Orators render 
themſelves. odious and abominable 
by their AﬀeCtation of Popularity; 
and that Theſeus himſelf, by eſta- 
bliſhing a Commonwealth, was the 
Author of all theſe Diſorders. --- - 
Theſe, and many other ſuch Speeches 
are peculiar and. familiar to him, 
and with theſe he never fails to en- 
tertain Strangers, and thoſe Citizens 
who are engag'd in the {ame Faction. 


NOTE 
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N O T E. 


(a) © HERE being no Word in Exgl/p, that 
anſwers to the full. Meaning of the Ti- 
tle in the Original, I have choſen, ra- 

ther than run into a Paraphraſe, to uſe the Greek 


Word, and to declare the Meaning of it here. 


Oligarchy is properly ſuch a Form of Government, 
as conſiſts but of a few, whether theſe are Nobles, 
or rich; for in both theſe Reſpects Oligarchy is op- 
pos'd to Democracy, which is a Form of Govern- 
ment, that conſilis of the many i. e. Commons. 
Athens was, at ſeveral Times, ſubject to an Oli- 
garchy. But Thbeophraſtus here uſes the Word li- 
garchy in a peculiar Senſe; to denote the Paſſions 
and Manners of thoſe that affected an Oligarchical 
Form of Government. Or rather, he ſeems to ex- 
poſe a certain ridiculous Affectation of the Manners 
and Behaviour of an Oligarchiſt, which, like a Spi- 
rit of Enthuſiaſm, did, probably, in his Time, 
ſpread itſelf at Athens, even among thoſe who were 
unqualified for having a Share in an Oligarchy, and 
conſequently could have no Claim to that Power 
and Honour, which the Oligarchiſt aim'd at: For 
there is nothing more common, in Times of Fac- 
tion, than for Men to eſpouſe a Party; and gene- 
rally thoſe, who are leaſt concern'd, become the 
molt zcalous. Theſe Men, when they firſt enter 
into ſuch Engagements, cannot but be ſenſible that 
they move out of their Sphere; but it pleaſes their 
Vanity to be thought, or to think themſelves ſome 
Body. 'In Time the Imagination grows warm, the 
Humour prevails, they appear conſiderable in their 
own Eyes, their Diſcourſe runs in the plural; and, 
ſuch is the Prevalency of Enthuſiaſm, that =_ = 
> ths | . i : 3 g al 3 
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laſt, think themſelves the chief Agents in the Party, 
that nothing can be done without them, and that 
they can do every Thing. This Humour, I ſay, is 
common in our Days; and it might probably have 
deen common in the Days of Thheophraſtus, when 
there were two diſtinct Factions of Ogarchiſts and 
Nemacratiſts at Athens. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Of late Accompliſhments. 


RE HO SE Accompliſhments 
may be {aid to be late, which 
are not proper for Perſons of 
advanced Years. A Man that would 
accompliſh himſelf in his old Age, 
expoſes himſelf to a manifeſt Ridi- 
cule. When he is almoſt arriv'd to 
his grand Climacterick, he learns by 
Heart ſome celebrated Pieces of 
Poetry, offers to repeat them over 
a Glaſs of Wine, but is out before 
he has got half way. He makes 
his own Son teach him how to ex- 
erciſe; and like an apt Scholar, 
turns, at the Word of Command, 
to the Right or to the Left. Tho 


he 
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he has never been on Horſeback 
before, yet now, when he goes out 
of Town, he borrows one, and whilſt 
he is practiſing how to ride, the 
Horſe throws him, and he gets a 
broken Head for his Pains. He ſup- 
poſes a Statue to be a Man, and 
dances and figures round about it. 
To improve himſelf in ſhooting Ar- 
rows; and throwing a Javeling, he 
practiſes a ſham Fight with his own 
Footboy, thinks that he makes a 
great Progreſs in a little Time, and 
at laſt fancies himſelf ſo learned, 
that he pretends to teach his own 
Maſter. When he 1s in the Bath, 
he moves his Body as if he were 
wreſtling, but is ſo ſtiff and auk- 
ward, that he throws himſelf into 
many ridiculous ard indecent Poſ- 
tures, 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 


Of Detraction. 


ETRACTION 1s a Propen- 
fon of Mind 10 give a bad 
Turn to Things in our Diſ- 
are If you ask a Detracter who 
ſuch a one is, inſtead of anſwering 
your Queſtion in few Words, he 
runs, like an able Herald, through 
the Man's Pedigree as far backwards 
as he is able. His Father's Name, 
ſays he, originally was Soſia; but 
afterwards, when he ſerved in the 
Army, he was called Soſiſtratus; and 
at laſt he had the good Fortune to be 
made a Free-Man of Athens. His 
Mother, Eugenis, was, by Birth, a 
Thracian, and all the Women of that 
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Country will make you believe that 
they are Gentlewomen, tho, in rea- 
lity, (he adds by way of Parenthe- 
ſis,) they are no better than they 
ſhould be; and as for this Man, whom 
you enquire after, he is (the worthy 
Iſſue of ſuch Parents) a very Rogue. 
He is always ready to lend a help- 
ing Hand to thoſe that are tearing 
to Pieces the Reputation of one who 
is abſent. Of all Men living, ſays 
he, I hate him the moſt; I cannot 
bear the Sight of him: His very Looks 
betray the Deformity of his Mind; 
and as for Coveteouſneſs, he has not 
his Fellow. T can furniſh you with 
many Inſtances of this: He ſends his 
Wife to Market with three Farthings 
only in her Pocket, and never allows 
her any. Fire, but obliges her, in the 
Depth of Winter, to waſh herſelf 
with cold Water. If any one riſes, 
and goes our of the Company where 
this Detracter is fitting, he has al- 

ways 
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ways ſome ill Thing to ſay againſt 
him, as ſoon as his Back is turn'd. 
He ſpares neither Friends nor Re- 
lations; and even the Dead them- 
ſelves are not ſecur'd from the Vi- 
rulency of his Tongue. 
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War. 
() s was 2 common Name for 2 Slave 
or Servant in Greece. It was uſual for thoſe 

who had rais'd themſelves in the World, to 


conceal the Baſeneſs of their Extraction, by increa- 
fing the Number of Syllables in their Name; and 


* 


it was by tits Method that plain Sofia became Saſiſ- 


tratus. Sometimes Names were affected which had the 
Air ot Patronymicks: And upon this Head Lucian tells 
us a very pleaſant Story in his Micyllus, which I thall 
here relate, that I may diſmiſs the Reader in good Hu- 
mour. --- There was one Simon of a mean Extrac- 
tion, who was known by nothing but his Poverty 
and his Rags. He happen'd to have a Couſin, Dr:- 
mylus by Name, who. was an old rich Miſer. As 


long as Drimylus liv'd, he never gave one Farthing 


to poor Simon; but when he died, all came to him, 
as being the next Heir. Upon this Simon imme- 
diately became another Man, put on fine Cloaths, 
look'd big, and ſtrutted about the Streets. One 
Day his old Friend Micyllus met him. How does 
Simon do? quoth Micyllus. To this Simon anſwers 
not one Word, but with Indignation orders his 
Attendants to tell that paltry Fellow, not to pre- 
fame to leſſen his Appellation: My Name, ſays he, 
is not SIMON but SIMONIDES. 
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